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LET THE CHURCHES 
MARCH TOGETHER 


The church today has been compared with an army 
in winter quarters! We forget that we live in a world 
largely ignorant of the gospel. Too easily we become 
parochial - minded. In ministering to our own needs 
we become isolated from the world, and in our isola- 
tion we fail to meet the world’s needs. 

Christian churches and individual Christians must 
listen afresh to the demands of the gospel. They must 
recover their mission, As they listen and as they move 
they will discover God’s “marching orders” for today. 

We are called to a total engagement. 

The church is here to fulfill a mission in the world. 
This is our mandate, that we, like our Lord, shall pro- 
claim the “good news” of the Kingdom of God. In 
both word and deed the church is called to witness 
God’s love, his saving power among the nations, and 
his summons to repentance and obedience. 

As the church becomes engaged, as it responds to 
God’s marching orders, important changes will take 
place. 

Its mission will be seen in a true perspective. The 
mission of the church is not optional; it is mandatory. 
He who has met Christ must introduce him, and he 
who has heard the good news must tell it. In this 
perspective the church will re-examine its whole life. 
The worship services, the program activities, and the 
budget will then be geared primarily for outreach 
rather than self-service. Words that have lost their 
meaning in times of normalcy and comfort will sud- 
denly come alive. 

How often the New Testament speaks of the “evan- 
gelist,” the “herald,” the “ambassador,” the “mission- 
ary,” and the “apostle.” The church cannot be content 
to live at ease in Zidn, spending time and money on 
purely institutional concerns. It must become what 
it was always meant to be, a missionary band. 

The church which is engaged in a world struggle 
will overcome its isolation. Both words and works are 
to be a witness of what God has done, is doing, and 
will do in Christ. This cannot mean that the church 
stands over against the world, detached from it, and 
regarding it from a position of superior righteousness. 
“The church is required to identify itself with the 
world, not only in its perplexity and distress, its guilt 
and its sorrow, but also in real acts of love and justice.” 
Because of its isolation, the church has often passed 
by on the other side, while the unbeliever, moved by 
compassion, did what the churches ought to have done. 

Not only does our isolation prevent us from meeting 
the world’s urgent needs, but it leads to closed, ghetto 
communities. How many churches are restricted as to 
color and race? How many are largely bound by na- 
tionalistic or political loyalties? How many limit their 
membership to those of certain social or economic 
classes? 

A recent report on Evangelism in France says, 
“Workers cannot feel at home in our bourgeois church- 
es. Of course, we do not exclude them. But the worker 
will realize very soon that he has nothing to do with 
this world where people do not speak his language, 
do not share his concerns, and where he is continually 
surrounded by suspicion.” . . .One pastor quotes as an 
example: “Three years ago, in a certain popular neigh- 





borhood, five working-class people joined the church, 
Today not one of them works in a factory.” 

This engagement of the church will result in the 
involvement of every member. No one can escape. 
We must rid ourselves of the false distinction between 
“clergy” and “laity,” between “religious” and “secu- 
lar” work. 

A certain man went to his minister and said he was 
converted. He wanted to serve God and asked what 
he could do. The minister asked the man what his 
occupation was and learned that he was a railroad 
engineer. “Good,” he said, “go and convert your fire- 
man.” 

Something has gone wrong when a vocation which 
should be the characteristic mark of the church as a 
whole, and of every individual Christian, is looked 
upon as a rare specialty. Clergy and laity together are 
the missionary people of God, “a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, that 
ye may show forth the excellence of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvellous light.” We are 
called to a total engagement. This can only mean that 
we rediscover our mission, that we move out of iso- 
lation into contact, and that every Christian become 
involved. 

We are called to move as one. 

One further question confronts the churches: How 
can they fulfill this mission in unity? Here, too, God’s 
marching orders are clear. Our Lord prayed “that they 
all may be one . that the world might believe.” 
And Paul, writing to the Christians at Corinth, said, 
“I do beg you, my brothers, by all that Christ means 
to you, to speak with one voice and not allow your- 
selves to be split up into parties.” 

“In a broken world how can the church speak un- 
less it represents not another brokenness but a unity 
that transcends difference?” 

Our mission and our unity are bound up together. 
Unity is not an end in itself, not just a matter of ec- 
clesiastical structure. Unity is for the purpose of mis- 
sion. And our mission, on the other hand, can be 
accomplished only as we move out together. 

ERE is the central problem that we face. We are 

one in Christ, but we are divided as churches. 

The delegates who met in Willingen, Germany last 

summer for the enlarged meetings of the International 
Missionary Council had this word to say: 

“The love of God calls for the three-fold response 
of worship, unity, and mission. These three are inter- 
dependent; they become corrupted when isolated from 
each other. Division in the church distorts its witness, 
frustrates its mission, and contradicts is own nature. 
If the church is to demonstrate the gospel in its life 
as well as its preaching, it must manifest to the world 
the power of God to break down all barriers and to 
establish the church’s unity in Christ. Christ is not 
divided. It is true that there are differences among 
us due to the gifts and workings of the Holy Spirit 
within the one fellowship. But there are also differ- 
ences among us which disrupt the body of Christ, and 
separate us from one another. They spring from trust- 
ing in something other than the Cross of Christ.” 

Above the world’s confusion his call rings clear. It 
is a call to total engagement, a call that can be ade- 
quately met only as we move out together. Christ calls 
to mission and unity. There is much the churches 
can do! —RussELL STEVENSON 
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Scottish-American 
Ministerial Exchange 


« In your story in the January 24 issue of 
P.L. concerning the exchange of pastor- 
ates between the Reverend James 
Hutchison of Scotland and myself you 
showed pictures of my two oldest boys. 
Perhaps you would like to see my 
youngest bairn, John. The enclosed pic- 





ture shows how much of a Scotsman he 
is already. 

Incidentally this exchange of pas- 
torates has proven so successful and 
helpful for all concerned—churches as 
well as ministers—that I would like to 
recommend it highly. In fact, I shall be 
happy to act as an intermediary between 
any American . . . and Scottish ministers 
who would welcome the opportunity to 
make such an exchange. My Scotland 
address will be valid until June 30, after 
which my address will be 111 Parker 
Street, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

—Cnarces H. Davis 


The Manse, Wormit 
Dundee, Scotland 


Congressional Probes 
of the Colleges 


« Regarding the news item “Churchmen 
Urge Care in Probe of Colleges” in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, March 21, it is en- 
couraging to find that we have some 
thinking clergymen. 

One of the greatest virtues of our land 
is freedom to think. High-handed probes 
by congressmen are threatening to turn 
many professors and teachers into yes- 
men who do not dare to disagree in any 
way with the established pattern of 
thought, This is the kind of situation pre- 
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valent in totalitarian countries, but which 
should be strongly opposed in America. 
If there are Communists in our schools 
or churches, they ought to be investi- 
gated by school boards, trustees, and 
church bodies and dealt with in fair 

trials in our courts. 
—Mnrs. DonaLp E. Pau. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


The Layman 


and Theology 


« Congratulations to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
for publishing John Park Lee’s article en- 
titled “Don’t Be Afraid to Tackle 
Theology” on March 7, 1953. 

Only once in a blue moon does a re- 
view of books such as Mr. Lee’s appear 
in our religious press. It is good to have 
this distinguished layman share with 
your readers his significant discovery 
that one does not “have to be seminary- 
trained to read books about God and 


man.” —CHARLES G, CHAKERIAN 
Hartford, Connecticut 


« I should like to express my enthusiasm 
for Mr. Lee’s “Don't Be Afraid to 
Tackle Theology.” How often we have 
heard it said, “Theology is too deep for 
me.” .. . It appears to me that many of 
the fundamental problems of our 
churches—tithing, preparation of lay 
leadership, as well as a better under- 
standing of our Christian heritage— 
would become less perplexing if we lay- 
men treated theology as a common and 
everyday utensil... . —C, J. APPEL 

Pontiac, Michigan 


How I Got My Children 
to Read the Bible 


« One of the nicest things about a 
pleasant experience is passing it along 
to others, especially when they too can 
have the same experience. A few months 
ago I was visiting my parents and said 
to my father, “I wish I had a way of find- 
ing certain verses in the Bible. I am so 
familiar with them, but I don’t know 
where they are.” That is how I happened 
to get Cruden’s Complete Concordance 
as a birthday gift not long afterwards. It 
was given to me by my father because I 
needed it in connection with some writ- 
ing I am trying to do. But it so happened 
that I found an unexpected use for this 
valuable reference book. 

As a mother, I naturally am concerned 
with giving my children religious train- 
ing, but it isn’t very easy to teach small 
children to read the Bible. However, in 
illustrating for them the use of my birth- 
day gift book, I quite accidentally hit 
upon a solution to my problem. I had one 
of them get the Bible, open it, and read a 
verse at random. Then I looked it up in 
the Concordance and told them where 
they had found it. Pure magic. 
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Each year our high schooi and college men and 
women, members of Westminster Fellowships across 
the land, are witnesses to their Christian heritage. 
Typical is this young adult leading an interracial 
nursery class in prayer. 


Sunday church school teaching, caravans, stu- 
dent exchange programs, summer camps, and col- 
lege activities are but a few of the work outlets 
of these consecrated young people. Through the 
program of the Westminster Fellowship maturing 
men and women are brought into direct contact 
with the Church and its program of ministering to 
the multitudes. Study programs, work projects, and 
self-development experiences are all blended into 
the process of Christian growth in an atmosphere 
of rewarding Christian fellowship. 


The Westminster Fellowship is part of the Chris- 
tian Education Presbyterian 
Church. Here is an opportunity for you to make 
sure your dollars do the work you want them to 
do. By buying a Gift Annuity from the Board 
of Christian Education you not only receive yearly 
cash payments up to 7% depending on age for 
yourself, but you will be helping to finance the 
work of such programs as the Westminster Fellow- 


program of the 


ship. During your lifetime your investment pays 
you a safe, dependable and guaranteed income. 


And after your death your dollars keep right on 
working for Christ and His Kingdom. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y 
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“IT IS GOOD THAT 


men who bring others to the 
way of God, should not be per- 
plexed for money.” 


—Sheikh Abd el Kadir 


El Kadir, a follower of Islam, of- 
fered four million pounds sterling 
for religious teaching to spiritualize 
labor, to the end that every man’s 
work might be an offering to God. 


A Canadian Presbyterian has pledged 
and WILLED one million dollars in 
ten annual payments to relieve the 
economic pressure in the manses of 
his Church. 


Our Presbyterian family must do 
more for the retired ministers or 
their widows who have served so 
faithfully. 


A gift now 

or special provision 
in your WILL 

can ease 

their declining years. 


THE BOARD OF PENSIONS 


of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
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National Bible 


What more cherished gifts could there be 
than beautiful National Bibles 

lovingly bound by craftsmen proud of their 
handiwork! Treasured for their enduring 
covers, crisp white paper and crystal clear 
type ask for a National wherever 
Bibles are sold 


32 styles from $2 to $25 


National sisces 


KING JAMES (AUTHORIZED) VERSION 


Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 





* EARLY ee 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 











SOUNDING BOARD 


Nowadays the favorite game at our 
house is using the Concordance and the 
Bible. The children take turns reading 
verses and finding them in the Con- 
cordance. Frequently they find a verse 
that makes them want to read verses that 
precede or follow the one in question, It 
certainly leaves no problem in getting 
them to read the Bible, and furthermore, 
it doesn’t seem to be a passing fancy, but 
rather one of increasing interest. 

When I think of the hours I have spent 
trying to find some gift that would be a 
lasting source of interest, or trying to find 
an educational project that would be 
suitable for all of our children and still fit 
our pocketbook, I shake my head and 
wonder. The price of this book was three 
dollars and a half, very little more than 
the cheapest game, and much less than 





most toys. And it is invaluable. Even my | 
husband and I are enjoying it. | 
My chance remark has resulted in a | 
gift that served the purpose I had in | 
mind, solved a big problem, is a source | 
of amusement, and gives the entire fam- | 
ily a wonderful education in a subject 
we all need. —Mrs. Eunice Brop 
Kelso, Washington 


‘Christian Love Can 


Remake the World’ 


« Many Presbyterians will surely feel 
impelled to commend with the highest | 
praise the timely contribution “Christian 
Love Can Remake the World” by Arthur 
B. Langlie, Governor of the State of 
Washington, (P.L., March 21). 

Here is a concrete example of the op- 
portunity for righteousness in the gov- 
ernmental affairs of our nation, and 
certainly shows the humble Christian 
spirit that a political servant can and 
should possess. 

Governor Langlie’s address before 
the National Council of Presbyterian | 
Men at Chicago, from which this article, 
in part, is taken, should have a telling 
influence on the work of the National 
Council and local Chapters all over the | 
United States in thus proclaiming that | 
the first and main purpose of every mem- 
ber of this organization is to promote the 
Kingdom of God and serve Jersus Christ. | 

—D. CiypE WaucH 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 





‘So to Live’ 


« Congratulations and thanks for “So to 
Live” by Thomas S. Mutch in the 
March 7 issue. It amounts to much more 
than a splendid editorial. To me it is a 
challenge and an inspiration to be kept 
as a permanent and constant reminder. 


—Harry GopsHaALk 
Temple City, California 





CHAPEL 
CHAIRS 


Beautifully and 
sturdily made 





Wood used—kiln dried oak. 


Finish—Natural or Stained. 
Upholstery—Kalistron, a plastic mate- 
rial that will not scuff and is available in 
different colors. 

Chairs also available with hand-woven fibre 
seats, woven-web seats, velour upholstered 
back and seat. Order with or without 
kneeler and bookracks. 


Complete information on these chairs and newly 
designed church school furniture sent on request. 


DeLong, Lenski & DeLong 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS AND TABLES 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
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WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 
It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 
Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 
It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


HIGHLAND, 
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_ SHOP TALK 


THE COVER shows minister Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson talking with 
parishioners Dwight and Mamie 
Eisenhower in the vestibule of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. Taken 
by associate editor Carl Karsch on 
March 22, this is the first picture 
of the President and the First Lady 
inside the church. 


Russell Stevenson, who wrote the 
inside cover editorial, Let the 
Churches March Together, is chair- 
man of the 1953-54 Program Em- 
phasis of the National Council of 
Churches. 


John P. Ware (Of Men and 
Books in Korea, page 28) recently 
returned from service at Headquar- 
ters Third Infantry Division Artil- 
lery, in Korea. Mr. Ware's interest 
in reading is more than incidental. 
He has worked with several promi- 
nent book publishers, and is now 
publicity director of Pocket Books. 





Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., (above) 
missionary to China (Held by the 
Chinese, page 15) explains the 
beard raised when he was detained 
for fourteen months by the Com- 
munists: 

“Some idea of the general care 
that the management [the govern- 
ment’s Security Police] took can be 
gathered from reflecting on the fact 
that all my baggage was kept locked 
up. The keys stayed down at the 
office and would be brought up if 
anything needed to come out of 
suitcase or duffle bag. Razor the 
same. After so long a time you get 
tired of asking to borrow your own 
razor back, and you decide to see 
how you look with a beard on.’ 
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MEDITATIONS 


The Burning Heart 


When you truly read the Bible or hear 
it read, your heart should burn within 
you. The disciples who walked the Em- 
maus road on Easter afternoon with a 
stranger, whom they did not know to be 
Jesus until “the breaking of the bread,” 
found this to be true. As they looked 
back on that afternoon, they said, “Did 
not ouy hearts burn within us while he 
talked to us on the road, while he opened 
to us the scriptures?” (Luke 24:32). 
Such an experience is not something that 
can be created. It simply happens. So 
Jeremiah declares, “There is in my heart 
as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones” (Jeremiah 20:9). So the Psalmist 
writes, “My heart became hot within me. 
As I mused, the fire burned; then I spoke 
with my tongue” (Psalm 39:3). The test 
of your relationship to the Bible is that 
it causes vour heart to burn. 


The Bible makes your heart burn 
with pride and at the same time with re- 
morse. It tells the story of many good 
men, the faith they had, the courage with 
which they acted, their utter disregard of 
suffering and death. Think of Abraham, 
willing to offer his son as a sacrifice. 
Think of Moses, feeling quite unequal 
to the task, vet leading the children of 
Israel to the Promised Land. Think of 
Esther, going up before the king and 
saving, “If I perish, I perish” (Esther 
1:16). “And what more shall I say?” 
(Hebrews 11:32), as the immortal tal- 
lery of heroes in Hebrews puts it, “for 
time would fail me to tell of Gideon, 
Barak, Samson,” and all the rest. 


And of all the good people, there is 
supremely Jesus Christ. In the Bible you 
read of his gracious life and teachings. 
You read of his courage, as he answered 
Pilate: “You would have no power over 
me unless it had been given vou from 
above” (John 19:11). The Scriptures 
alone tell of his death upon the Cross 
and his mighty Resurrection, As you 
read of these great and good of the Bible, 
you are covered with remorse at your 
own poor record, and you pray for faith 
and power to do something useful for 
God. The words of Kagawa come read- 
ily to mind: “I read in a book that a man 
called Christ went about doing good. 
It is very disconcerting to me that I am 
so easily satisfied with just going about.” 

The Rible makes your heart burn with 
joy, because you learn that God never 
leaves himself without a_ witness. 
Through unending years, the Holy Spirit 
is always present and you learn that, as 
in olden days God spoke through the 


prophets and through his Son, so he 
speaks today if only men will listen. The 
Bible brings joy in this, too—that even 
when you suffer, God is with you. Job 
did not understand why he suffered, but 
he never let his misfortune shake his 
faith in God, “Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil? . . . The Lord gave, and 
the Lord has taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord” (Job 2:10; 1:21), 
Those words do something for a man 
when he’s suffering and doesn’t know 
why, and is tempted to blame God. The 
Bible also brings joy in the assurance 
of Paul that love, outlasting everything 
else, is the greatest thing in the world. 


The Bible makes your heart burn with 
the fires of hope. It gives the great hope 
that God can take fairly average persons, 
who are mixtures of good and bad, and 
use them for his service. He used Moses, 
who had a bad temper, and David, who 
had other weaknesses. He took Peter, 
who denied that he ever knew Jesus, and 
Thomas, who was a doubter, and made 
them apostles. For in the Bible there is 
the great hope that God forgives, and 
that the. person who is sincerely penitent 
can always return to the Father's house 
as did the prodigal son. The Bible gives 
the great hope that someday, somehow, 
the Kingdom of God will come, It gives 
the gleaming picture of a new Jerusalem 
upon the earth. There is the great hope 
that when these days are done, we will 
be called by God to a finer and a better 
life beyond. This hope has been con- 
firmed in the Resurrection. This hope 
has been one of the glories of the Chris- 
tian faith, for it helps men so to live 
here that they will be worthy to live 
there. 

When you walk the Emmaus road. 
the Scriptures can make your heart burn 
within you. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Luke 24:13-35. The Emmaus road. 

Second Day: Jeremiah 20:7-9. A burning fire. 

Third Day: Psalm 39. My heart became hot. 

Fourth Day: Genesis 22:1-14. Abraham. 

Fifth Day: Exodus 4:1-17. Moses. 

Sixth Day: Esther 4:10-17. If I perish, I perish 

Seventh Day: Hebrews 11:32-40, What more shall 
1 sav? 

Eighth Day: John 19:1-11. You would have ne 
power over me. 

Ninth Day: Hebrews 1:1-4. God spoke. 

Tenth Day: Job, Ch. 1. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord. 

Eleventh Day: Job 2:1-10. In all this Job did not 
sin. 

Twelfth Day: I Corinthians, Ch, 13. The greatest 
is love. 

Thirteenth Day: Luke 15:11-32. The prodigal son. 

Fourteenth Day: Revelation 21:1-14, The new 
Jerusalem. 


—Lawrence MacCor.s. Horton 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








LEARNING FROM OUR CHILDREN 


A newspaper commentator remarked that “for 
adult education nothing beats children.” The idea has 
various applications. For one thing, most of the social 
ideals widely advocated today are the offspring of our 
Christian faith. When adopted by secular organiza- 
tions, they often come back to vex us. Nothing is quite 
so spiritually deflating as to find secular bodies taking 
higher ground than the Church itself on some essen- 
tially spiritual or moral issue. But that is one way to 
learn. 

Race relations is a current illustration. Concern for 
the brotherhood and equality of all men is deeply 
rooted in Christian teaching. Tod: ay increasingly this 
concern finds expression in many secular realms where 


THE DANGER OF THINKING 


A spokeswoman for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was recently quoted as saying: “If 
women seem to be confused today, it is because 
they've started thinking.” We repeat this not as a 
suggestion to men, but because it is a clue to under- 
standing an aspect of our times. We do not know how 
prevalent the practice is, but we recognize the danger 
that one of the first fruits of thinking may be confu- 
sion. 

When you start thinking, you are likely to question 
presuppositions that formerly you just accepted. 
That may deprive you of the naive certainty that 
children have, but it opens the way to intellectual and 
spiritual growth. On a friend’s wall we once saw a 
motto which read: “Never believe your doubts or 
doubt your beliefs.” That is the perfect formula for 
intellectual and spiritual stagnation. This is well illu- 


POLITICAL PRAYERS ? 


In a way, this is an answer to an anonymous letter. 
“A Presbyterian Democrat” complained that for 
twenty years he hadn't heard the President of the 
United States prayed for in his church. He resented 
the resumption of the practice with the change of 
national administration. 


It would be regrettable if many churches deserve 


WHAT WE 


A cartoon depicting a man interviewing his boss 
had this caption: “I realize you are not getting what 
you deserve, Merker. But I'm busy right now. Suppose 
you thank me some other time.” There are more 
classic ways of putting the same idea, but is it worth 
thinking about. 

How much we have in life that we have done 
nothing to deserve. That is true in the family, the 
community, the nation. It is supremely true in the 
Christian life. We do not earn God's gifts but have 
them out of the bounty of his grace. 

There is a lesson here for the Church. When we 


admittedly it is easier to apply than in organized 
church life. Few churches seriously attempt to be as 
composite in their memberships as they are in their 
environments. “In Christ there is no East or West,” « 
black or white, but there surely is in many churches. 


On many such issues secular examples alert the 
Christian conscience, and make us increasingly self- 
conscious. If we are not yet able to conform our prac- 
tices to our aspirations, at least we are made uncom- 
fortable about it, which is part of the educational 
process. We adopt strongly worded resolutions. Our 
secular children are educating their parents. Later 
on we will talk less and learn by doing. 


strated in the criticism from certain sources of the 
new Revised Version of the Scriptures and of the new 
curriculum. 


Thinking and the search for new truth may lead 
one astray. That danger is the price we pay for the 
chance to grow. Thinking may breed confusion, which 
is a striking characteristic of our day. The remedy is 
not to retreat into prejudice and ignorance but to 
persevere in the search for light. Christian faith need 
not fear the light. If thinking brings confusion, the 
answer is to think more deeply. Honest confusion may 
be on the pathway to certainty. Ours has always been 
a teaching Church. You cannot teach, in the most 
real sense, unless you stimulate thinking. There is con- 
fusion today which increases our obligation and 
opportunity. 


this criticism. Prayer is a spiritual and not a political 
exercise. We pray for civil leaders neither in acknowl- 
edgement that we agree with their view nor in hope 
that God will convert them to ours. We pray for them 
because they need God's guidance and blessing and 
because it is our privilege thus to uphold them. If 
God has a political preference, it may be safely left to 
his own determination. 


DON’T EARN 


measure what we do for the Kingdom—to extend the 
gospel, to relieve distress, to uphold righteousness 
and peace—against the vastness of the need, can we 
honestly say that we deserve a better world than we 
have? 

When we say that the gospel is the hope of the 
world, can we be satisfied with what we put into the 
Christian enterprise in the world? If we got only what 
we deserved, how barren the result would be. That so 
inadequate an effort should have so great a result 
is the gift of God, which should stimulate us to 
greater zeal. 
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A quiet but interested crowd awaits Eisenhowers across street from National Church and Presidential car. Atop base at right 
is statue of John Witherspoon, famous Presbyterian patriot and the only minister to sign Declaration of Independence. 


The National Presbyterian Church 


to a remembered past 


An active congregation adds current history 


In the ivory-and-blue orders of service 
printed every week for the National 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D.C., there is a short, unobtrusive note. 
It reads: “In the service at which the 
President of the United States is in at- 
tendance, the congregation will stand 
following the Benediction, Choral Amen, 
and Chimes, until the President has with- 
drawn from the Church.” 

This is the only direct reference to 
an internationally known fact: that for 
the first time since 1897, a President of 
the United States is worshiping regularly 
as a member of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Blasé Capitalites haven’t made 
much note of this news, but church 
people everywhere have. 

Less known but perhaps more im- 
portant is the fact that President Eisen- 
hower is, as far as is known, the only 
chief executive to have joined a church 
formally during his term of office. 

An evening call to National Church 


By Henry L. MeCorkle 


Tower of the church, a Washington land- 
mark, is 168 feet high. It fell down in 
1888, when the sanctuary was being built. 


on Saturday, January 31, informed 
Pastor Edward L. R. Elson, that the 
President and Mrs, Eisenhower would 
appreciate meeting with the session the 
next morning before the regular Com- 
munion service for new members. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eisenhower entered 
National Church at 8:30 Sunday morn- 
ing, February 1, accompanied by Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower. The President was 
baptized by Dr. Elson and received into 
the Presbyterian Church by the session 
upon confession of faith. Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, baptized as a child in the Pres- 
byterian Church, was received upon 
confession of faith. The Eisenhowers 
then went into the sanctuary, where they 
joined forty-eight others who were being 
received. This group had met with the 
session in previous weeks. 

First indication that the Eisenhowers 
were going to become Church members 
came last December, with the announce- 
ment that the new President and the 
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Membership rolls contain signatures of the Eisenhowers 


(fifth and sixth from bottom), Names recorded above theirs 


include others who joined church at February 1 service. 


First Lady were going to attend services 1947, the National Church was formed 
from the Church of the Covenant, in 1927 the National Church was incor- 
whose building it now worships, and his- 
letter written by veteran Washington toric First Presbyterian Church, or- 
1794 by a group of Scottish 
stonemasons who were employed in_ tion. That same year, the congregation 
building the White House. Presidents 
Jackson, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Grant, 
Benjamin Harrison, and Cleveland wor- 
shiped in pews that are now in the Na- 
this, the solid, tall-towered, graystone — tional Church. Hundreds of distinguished Dr. Albert J. 
Americans have 
members of this congregation. 

The creation of a national church has congregations, told the General Assem- 
stirred the interest of Presbyterians for 


at the National Church. In November 
the session invited the Eisenhowers in a 
correspondent Paul Wooton. On January = ganized in 
20 the Eisenhowers and the “official 
family” of the new administration—some 
180 in all—met in National Church at 
9:30 a.m. for an unprecedented pre- 
inaugural service. And from that day to 


church on fashionable Connecticut Ave- 
nue hasn't been quite the same. 

In ministering to the President, how- 
ever, the National Church is but serving 
the purpose for which it was created in 150 years. In 
1947 by action of the General Assembly. 
And as the representative body for the 
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Jefferson was living in the White House, have. . 
the first request for such a church was 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in the capi- made. In succeeding years, many Gen- 
tal, it has inherited a past in keeping eral Assemblies discussed this move. 

In 1923, the General Assembly author- 
Called Covenant-First Church before ized the appointment of a National Capi- 
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Memories of earlier worshipers are contained in old pew 
rental books preserved carefully in basement storage vault. 
Limited pew rental still occurs, but is being abandoned. 


tal Presbyterian Commission, and in 


porated. Three years later, the Church 
of the Covenant was selected to be the 
nucleus of a national church congrega- 


of famous, old First Church, its property 
near the Capitol taken over by the gov- 
ernment, merged with the members of 
Covenant Church. 

McCartney, pastor 
emeritus of National Church, and one of 
the great preachers who has served its 


and are now, 


bly of 1947 that “the dominating purpose 
of all this planning was the desire to 
. a church in the federal capital 
that in some way might represent the 
Church-at-Large.” The National Church 
does this in several ways. 

In the first week of January, the Na- 
tional Church is host to the Moderator of 


when Thomas 





When the Eisenhower grandchildren are in town, they are 
busy students in the Sunday school. Here blonde, blue- 
eyed, three-year-old Anne Eisenhower (center) applies 
crayon to a coloring book. Watchful spectator at right 
is red-headed David Elson, three, son of the pastor. 
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Eisenhower pew (front, left, with hymn and prayer books) 
is only one reserved at nine o'clock service. Photo was 
taken from pew behind it, which President Harrison used. 


Grant pew and pew of other presidents are in side aisles. 
The choirs sit in chancel (behind sexton George Collier). 
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Organist-choirmaster Theodore Schaefer 


voices of chancel choir during weekly 


service on Sunday, Famous in the Washington area for its 
treatment of new choral works, the group has made several 


records for national distribution which have won acclaim. 


the General Assembly and to all Presby- 
terians in government on the morning of 
the dav that Congress begins its sessions. 
This is the annual service of Intercession 
and Holy Communion. 

The Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. is invited to participate in 
the service, and Congressmen who are 
elders in the U.S. Church help serve 
the Communion elements. The President 
of the United States and scores of gov- 
ernment leaders have attended these 
services since their inception in 1949, 

During the same week the National 
Church holds a Washington reception 
for the Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly. The Moderator meets with Presby- 
terians in Congress, and, if circumstances 
permit, with the President. 

At intervals the General Assembly 
designates some of the country’s lead- 
ministers to preach 
there on aspects of the Reformed faith. 
And whenever Reformed 
churches abroad visit the United States, 
the National Church offers the use of its 
pulpit to them and cooperates with the 
embassies of their respective countries in 


ing Presbvterian 


leaders ot 


arranging receptions. 

For these functions, the National 
Church is responsible through an ad- 
visory committee to the General Assem- 
bly. But while these events are im- 
portant, and are what make the church 
unique, they are just part of a busy 
congregation's activities. 

As the third-largest congregation in 
the forty -four- church Presbytery of 
Washington City (the largest: Chevy 
Chase and New York Avenue), the 
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rehearsal for late 


directs forty-six 


National Church keeps its doors open 
seven days a week. Not counting wed 
dings and funerals, there are 127 serv- 
ices and meetings scheduled each month. 

In an area jammed with young gov- 
ernment workers and servicemen, the 
church puts special stress on its ministry 
to young people. One of the liveliest 
church groups in Washington is the Na- 
tional Church’s Sunday Evening Club, 
composed of some 300 members ranging 
in age from twenty to thirty-five. The 
Club meets regularly every Sunday eve- 
ning for an address and worship, but its 
name belies the scope of its influence. 
There is usually some kind of Club ac- 
tivity six nights a week. 





Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
(left), who attends National Church 
when he is in Washington (his home 
church: First Presbyterian of Flint, 
Mich.) talks to Lt. Gen. Willard S. 


Paul, an elder, during coffee hour. 


Pastor Edward Elson has Saturday afternoon interview with 
couple wishing to be married in National Church. Also head 
of Washington Federation of Churches and member of many 
local and national committees, Dr. Elson usually works 
from twelve to sixteen hours a day seven days a week. 


Behind the main church building on 
N Street is the Charles Wood Hospitality 
House for servicemen. This four-story, 
white stucco house has been a Saturday 
night home for almost 4,000 men since 
July, 1951. The House opens up at noon 
each Saturday and is usually filled to its 
capacity of forty-six by four in the after- 
noon. Sandwiches, cake, and coffee are 
served in the afternoon, and breakfast 
on Sunday morning. Many of the men 
worship at National Church. 

Another: outstanding activity in the 
church is its music, under the direction of 
dark-haired, affable Theodore Schaefer. 
The expert chancel and morning choirs, 
all volunteers except for four soloists, 
are another attraction for young people, 
despite the fact that there is usually a 
waiting list. Included in the present 
choir membership are a Treasury budget 
examiner, a Congressman’s secretary, and 
a teacher of Capitol page boys. 

One of the oldest and most widely 
frequented church gatherings is the 
“coffee hour” held every Sunday after 
the eleven o'clock service. As soon as the 
overflow worshipers leave the church 
hall behind the sanctuary, chairs are 
collected to make room for the scores of 
people who walk in. Senators, foreign 
diplomats, Cabinet members, and gov- 
ernment clerks all mingle together. 

Although the National Church is used 
to seeing Presidents, a few members of 
the congregation were worried about the 
effect of the Eisenhowers’ coming on 
attendance. The warm, wood-paneled 
sanctuary, which seats some 950, had 
always been filled at the eleven o'clock 
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service. Where would additional wor- 
shipers go if the President chose to at- 
tend that service? Would tourists and 
the curious disturb the traditional for- 
mality of National Church worship, or 
the friendly informality of the “coffee 
hour”? 

So far, all problems have been met 
satisfactorily, even with the limited 
facilities of the church plant. Careful 
planning, plus long hours of work by 
the small but devoted staff, the ushers, 
and various committees, have kept the 
church abreast of its new responsibilities. 

Some time between Wednesday and 
Saturday, a quiet phone call to the nar- 
row, brick, parish house at the right 
of the church informs Dr. Elson or Miss 
Thelma Livingston, his secretary, which 
service the President will attend. This 
fact is a secret and is never released by 
the church. “I don’t even tell my mother 
if I know,” says Miss Livingston. 

When the Ejisenhowers attend the 
eleven o'clock service (they come more 
often at nine), the morning-coated 
ushers are usually busy by ten-twenty. 
At ten-thirty policemen show up in 
front of the church. At ten-fifty-five, the 
ushers stop seating worshipers and clear 
most of the vestibule at the back of the 
sanctuary. At ten-fifty-eight, a black 
limousine eases its way through a small 
throng in front of the church. The Eisen- 
howers walk up the steps into the vesti- 
bule and are met by an usher who takes 
them to pew 41. 

The President puts on his glasses to 
tread the hymns. Occasionally, he breaks 
into his famous grin during an anecdote 
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Running a hospitality house for visiting servicemen is 
one of the many local activities at church. During war, 
parish house provided accommodations for 64,000 in less 
than four years. Today house has been moved to recently 
purchased building behind church, is filled each weekend. 


in Dr. Elson’s eloquent sermons. At the 
end of the service, the pastor escorts the 
Eisenhowers to the door. 

Most of the congregation—with one 
unexpected exception—have seen their 
new fellow members at the church. And 
they would agree with the lady visitor 
who was heard to exclaim one morning, 
“Why, they look just like human beings, 
don’t they?” The one exception is Ted 
Schaefer, the organist-choirmaster. Many 
people have asked him how it feels to 
be the President’s organist. Ted says, “I 
don’t know—I haven't seen him yet. I’m 
so situated that I can’t see a thing except 
the choir—and I’m playing the organ 
when the Eisenhowers enter and leave.” 


Congressman and Mrs. L. H. Fountain of 
North Carolina reminisce with Dr. John 
J. Rice, interim assistant pastor, at 
coffee hour. Mr, Fountain is elder in 
Presbyterian Church U.S. Dr. Rice was 
U.S. Church pastor before present post. 








Members of the session jam into small parlor behind the 
sanctuary where they meet after eleven o'clock service 
to talk to new and prospective members. The Eisenhowers 
were received in this room also. Folding doors in the rear 
open up into church hall, where coffee hour is held. 


There are occasional problems. 
Former church secretary Miss Sarah 
Davidson says, “Some people want to 
walk right into the church and shake 
hands.” And Dr. Elson receives letters 
addressed to “Rev. Elson and Pres. 
Eisenhower,” “President's Pastor,” and 
to “Presbyterian Church, near the White 
House.” Subject matter of some of the 
letters includes requests for political 
jobs, advice on how to run the govern- 
ment, and suggested bills to be passed 
by Congress. These letters are answered, 
but that is as far as they go. 

“I made two promises to the Presi- 
dent,” says the stocky, cheerful, forty- 
six-year-old former Army chaplain. “One, 
I would do my utmost to be a good pas- 
tor to him, and, two, I would not use 
this position for favors to anyone, nor for 
anything else other than for his own 
spiritual welfare.” The Eisenhowers re- 
gard themselves simply as part of the 
1,565-member congregation. And the 
church has not made any changes other 
than the small note in its weekly pro- 
grams. Even the note would not have ap- 
peared except for security reasons. As 
the President’s person is so carefully 
guarded, the congregation is asked to 
help by remaining in the sanctuary while 
he leaves. 

This year the National Church, long 
hoping to replace its crowded and out- 
moded facilities, will begin a drive for 
a new parish plant. This important move 
will further insure the usefulness of a 
church which is not only a growing local 
congregation, but an increasingly valu- 
able national institution. 
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God 


Comes Farst 


Today the Commandment “Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me” must include “Thou shalt have me.” 


By Joy Davidman 


“Tam the Lord thy God . . . thou shalt 
have no other gods before me” (Exodus 
20: 2-3). 


uis was the greatest discov- 

ery ever made. Scholars are not 

sure who made it; perhaps the 

hero Moses, perhaps the ideal- 

ist Pharaoh Akhnaton, more 
likely a host of nameless God-haunted 
men slowly working it out over the 
centuries. However it came, the belief in 
One God slew a host of horrors: malign 
storm-demons, evil djinns of sickness, 
blighters of the harvest, unholy tyrants 
over life and death; belief in God 
destroyed the fetishes, the totems, the 
beast-headed bullies of old time. It laid 
the ax to sacred trees watered by the 
blood of virgins; it smashed the child- 
cating furnaces of Moloch and toppled 
the gem-encrusted statues of the peevish 
divinities half-heartedly served by 
Greece and Rome. 

The old gods fought among them- 
selves, loved and hated without reason, 
demanded unspeakable bribes and mean- 
ingless Hatteries. While they were wor- 
shiped, a moral law was impossible, for 
what pleased one deity would offend 
another. 

Then came the knowledge of God. 
An almost unimaginable thing; a single 
being, creator of heaven and earth, not 
to be bribed with golden images or chil- 
dren burned alive; loving only righteous- 
ness. A being whc demanded your whole 
heart. 

In the scalding bitterness of the 
Babylonian exile, Jehovah's prophets 
saw, not a victory for the enemy’s gods, 
but the justice of their own, Nebuchad- 
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nezzar was merely the scourge with 
which God punished his people for their 
sins. With that concept a God-ordered 
universe was envisioned, and men set 
about accepting the moral law of the 
Decalogue—a shining rainbow bridge 
stretching between earth and heaven. 

Yesterday's thrilling discovery, how- 
ever, may be today’s tame commonplace, 
and when men have heard a statement 
too often, they grow incapable of hear- 
ing it at all. So with the idea of One God. 
Why shout it in our ears again? we ask 
fretfully, turning in our sleep. Have we 
not accepted it since childhood? Except 
in that dark underworld of the mind 
where dwell the astrologers and num- 
erologists and cash-on-the-barrelhead 
psychics, nobody really believes in 
many-god notions any more. Why tell 
us what we know? 

Perhaps because we know it only with 
our lips, not with our hearts. For some 
of us, the question is not One against 
Many, but One against None. The old 
pagans had to choose between a brilliant 
jangling, irresponsible, chaotic universe 
alive with lawless powers—and the 
serene and ordered universe of God and 
Law. We modern pagans have to choose 
between that divine order—and the gray, 
dead, irresponsible, chaotic universe of 
atheism. And the tragedy is that we may 
make that choice without knowing it; 
not by clear conviction but by vague 
drifting; not by denying God, but by 
losing interest in him. 

A nominal deist will say, “Yes, of 
course, there must be some sort of Force 
that created the galaxy. But it’s childish 
to imagine that It has any personal rela- 
tion to me.” In that belief atheism exists 
as an undiagnosed disease. The man who 


says, “One God,” and does not care, is 
an atheist in his heart. The man who 
speaks of God and wil] not recognize the 
presence of God burning in his mind 
as Moses recognized him in the burning 
bush—that man is an atheist, though he 
speak with the tongues of men and 
angels and appear in his pew every Sun- 
day, and make large contributions to the 
church. 

We live in an Age of Fear, an age of 
lost faith and lost hope and empty hearts. 
Today the Commandment “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me” must 
include “Thou shalt have me.” 

For the beast-gods have come creep- 
ing back. If we will not have the One, 
we must in the end accept the Many 
after all. A man with nothing to worship 
is a man in a vacuum, and the false gods 
will rush in. They are not idols nowa- 
days, or “the brutish gods of Nile.” They 
are worse things. The ancient image- 
worshipers were, at least, worshiping 
something not themselves, a Power 
greater than themselves; they were try- 
ing in their limited way to make an 
image of God, and when the image 
proved faulty they could break it and 
make a better one, until the day came 
when they needed no image at all. But 
the false gods of today are things of the 
spirit, and as hard to pluck forth as it 
is hard for a man to pluck out his righ 
eye. The beast in the heart is always tu 
self. 

In the last analysis there are only twe 
things to worship—the true power and 
the false power; God or devil; God or 
self. The primitive mumbo-jumbo wor- 
shiper was often serving God in inten- 
tion. The modern monotheist is frequent- 
ly adoring his own image in the mirror. 
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It is true that few of us can worship 
the self naked and unashamed for very 
long. For one thing, it simply doesn’t 
work. Living for his own pleasure is the 
least pleasurable thing a man can do; if 
his neighbors don’t kill him in disgust, 
he will die slowly of boredom and love- 
lessness. The Age of Fear seems to say, 
“Eat. drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die.” But how merry can a man be 
with his mind obsessed by that fatal 
tomorrow? 

Then, too, we are really not bad 
enough for undisguised self-worship. We 
have inherited two thousand years of 
Christian tradition; we have inherited, 
also, that innate moral sense of all man- 
kind which makes even the most corrupt 
of us yearn vaguely for something better 
than himself to serve. And so we dis- 
guise the beast in the heart as a Worthy 
Cause; we borrow some shining virtue 
from heaven to robe it in and make a 
false god of it. We proclaim that men 
will find salvation in Art or Science or 
Education, in ending poverty or ending 
prejudice, in world government or in no 
government at all—everywhere but in 
the knowledge of the One. 

They are hybrid creatures, our beast- 
gods. Their strength comes from the true 
God, their weakness from disguised self- 
worship. Those which are most self- 
centered are easily rejected; any sane 
man can see that the alcoholic will not 
find salvation in the bottle or the Nature 
Boy in eating raw carrots and acquiring 
mosquito bites. But the really dangerous 
beasts are those cast in nobler shapes, 
with benevolent human masks on their 
faces. We call them by such names as 
Human Dignity, World Peace, and Free- 
dom from Want. And we revere them 
so deeply that we scream with horror 
when some iconoclast points out that at 
best they are means, not ends. 

For, of course, such causes are good 
things—if we see them as angels, mes- 
sengers of God, means by which we may 
come to know him, they are strong angels 
indeed. But if we make them our sole 
ends, they may easily become strong 
fiends. The ardent feminist who smashes 
her own home in the name of Equal 
Rights for Women; the devoted pacifist 
who counsels submission to Hitler and 
shuts his eyes to the bloodstains on his 
peace; the bureaucrat who in one coun- 
try muzzles college professors in the 
name of free democracy and in another 
sends thousands to labor camps in the 
name of a workers’ government — these 
are creatures for whom the angel has 
turned devil. What started, perhaps, as 
a genuine effort toward virtue has de- 
cayed into an excuse for self-righteous- 
ness and self-importance and personal 
power: a disguise for the beast in the 
heart. 

Almost all of us, nowadays, are 
placing one or more of these false gods 
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before God. The atheist gives himself 
wholly to his Worthy Cause, often 
achieving a burning singleness of pur- 
pose which makes him seem more re- 
ligious than the religious; witness the 
wholesouled devotion for which the 
churches often envy the Communists. 
For the churchman is not capable of 
this evil simplicity. His heart is divided, 
he wants to worship both God and the 
beast. He speaks of God and Country, 
God and Prosperity, God and Peace; 
forgetting, in the conscious nobility of his 
goal, that no man can serve two masters; 
forgetting “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me or in addition to me.” 

What thoughtful Protestant has not 
bewailed the lukewarmness of so much 
contemporary Protestantism? Wondered 
over its half-hearted convictions, the 
limpness of its worship, its much chaff 
and little grainP A man trying to serve 
two masters is always half-hearted. We 
are torn by our conflicting loyalties; be- 
cause we have not put God first and 
alone, we see no clear way before us in 
a crisis, When a man finds loyalty to 
God conflicting with loyalty to the Super- 
State, he is often incapable of deciding 
for himself at all. And the voice of God 
is a still, small voice at such times, where- 
as the beast-god brays as loudly as the 
thunder. 


REATEST among our false 
gods are these: Sex, the State, 
Science, and Society. 
Smiling at us from the bill- 
board, the movie star pro- 
claims, “Ah, sweet mystery of life, at 
last I've found you! Ah, at last I know 
the meaning of it all.” In the magazines 
the advertising captions clamor: do as 
we say and you too shall know the 
meaning of it all. The insinuating voice 
on the radio whispers, “A woman’s duty 
to herself... .” 

Openmouthed, the impressionable 
young drink it in, and proclaim that 
in Love is their salvation. He who is 
not continually fizzing like champagne 
with sexual excitement is considered a 
failure in life. Nothing, no “outmoded 
morality” or promise or sense of obliga- 
tion, must come between the worshiper 
and this supreme goal. The beast-god 
has usurped the temple. And yet none of 
the false gods betrays his servant so 
quickly and obviously as the God Cupid; 
no pleasure vanishes so soon and leaves 
so much weariness and heartbreak be- 
hind. Sex can only become a lasting joy 
by becoming a sacrament in intention, a 
means to the service of God—a form 
through which men and women can feel 
for each other some slight prefiguring 
of the Divine Love. God comes first. 

Hitler screams, “Kill the Jews!” and 
a legion of disciples springs to obey, 


bleating, “Orders is orders.” The Polit- 
buro proclaims, “All effort to combat 
the designs of imperialist warmongers!” 
and the young Communists fling them- 
selves with fierce joy against Czech 
workers or Korean peasants. Meanwhile, 
what of the nominal Christians, the peo- 
ple who remember that God also has his 
Law? They hang paralyzed by indeci- 
sion, impotent with conflicting loyalties. 
On the one hand, the Lord is God; on 
the other hand, the State is God—how is 
a man to know? In the end, like the 
Pharisee in the parable of the Samaritan, 
they pass by on the other side of the 
road with averted faces. Who stood out 
against Hitler, who stands out against 
Stalinism, in those countries of the Total 
State? Almost no one except the few 
Christians who know that, even if a man 
must die for saying it—and how better 
can a Christian die?—God comes first. 

“Science will find a way,” the pro- 
fessors tell us. Only ignorant and lazy 
men, they say, look to God for help; the 
intelligent modern can solve all his own 
problems, answer all his own questions, 
lift himself to an antiseptic heaven by 
his own bootstraps. “We can really be- 
gin to think of ourselves as responsible 
co-workers with God,” says the author 
of Peace of Mind naively. We no longer 
need an “outworn moral law”; all we 
need is a few more statistical surveys by 
a few more sociologists, and we shall be 
willing and able to get along with our 
neighbors. And yet all our sciences are 
no more than tools to increase our power 
of getting whatever we already want. 
They are an extension of what happened 
when the first savage made the first club. 
And unless the supreme authority of God 
tells us how to use our new tools, we 
shall use them exactly as the savage used 
the club—to beat out our neighbor's 
brains. Science will find a way—to make 
our cities huge blisters of radioactivity, 
to canker our countryside with new 
diseases, carefully cultivated for their 
horror, to turn our planet into a white- 
hot globe of incandescent gases—unless 
we remember that God comes first. 

What if a man be too temperate for 
sex-worship, too just for state-worship, 
too loyal for science-worship? Is he free 
of the beasts? Alas, no; the subtlest of 
them all lies in wait for him. Nothing 
could seem more harmless, and indeed 
more Christian, then the adjuration, 
“Thou shalt serve the common good,” 
given by one modern reviser of the 
Decalogue. “The safety of the people is 
the supreme law,” was the way the 
ancient Romans put it. All things are 
just—if we do them for the good of 
society. Or, “It is expedient that one 
man die for the people.” 

So rapidly does “the common good,” 
without God behind it, sink into a mere 
blown-up projection of each man’s pri- 
vate desire. So rapidly docs “the welfare 
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REPORT ON ADVERTISING 


Presbyterian Life carried 82.3 pages of advertising in the first four months of this 
year ... 36% more than in the same period last year. The increasing advertising 
income helps to offset the paper, printing and other costs of our expanding circula- 
tion. In effect this releases substantial funds of the Church for other pressing needs. 
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God Comes First 


(Continued) 


of society” become a cloak for the 
seizure of power by an individual or 
clique. The religion of Society has in our 
time become a well- organized worship, 
with its sociologist priests and its Psy- 

chiatrist prophets. In that religion, “an- 
tisocial behavior” has been substituted 
for sin, and the “antisocial” man (i.e., the 
rebellious or merely unconventional 
man) is at once accused of “mental dis. 
turbance”—that is, of wrong thinking or 
what used to be called heresy. We lock 
up the heretic and torture him in in- 
| genious ways with electric shocks and 
| psychiatric third degrees, until he ab- 
jures his error and consents to serve the 
common good as we conceive it. And in 
all this we have the best intentions, as 
did the Spanish Inquisition. The “com- 
mon good” may become a Moloch to 
which countless individuals are sacri- 
ficed, if we forget that all good is in the 
|love of God and that God must come 
first. 


The choice is ours 

There are other beast-gods, as many 
as there are men to invent them. They 
wrangle in the temple, turning it into 
a den of thieves, deafening us with their 
conflicting counsel until] we become in- 
capable of acting effectively in any di- 
rection. In the end we cannot stay here; 
we shall choose one master or the other, 
and be saved or lost. But for the moment 
the choice is still before us. Let us re- 
member that the complete backslider is 
always worse off than the man who never 
started to climb. The ancient polytheist 
was only a primitive with a_ bright 
future of growth ahead of him. But the 
modern who follows strange gods is a 
decadent, and there is nothing ahead of 
him but the dust and ashes of a burned- 
out world. Yet it was not to a primitive 
age that Christ came, but to one rotten 
with decay even beyond our own. Per- 
haps it is only the decadent—the man 
who has failed to live by the Law, and 
who admits the measure of his failure— 
for whom the Law will really prove a 
schoolmaster to bring him to Christ. Per- 
haps it is only the twentieth-century self- 
worshipers who can learn the full mean- 
ing of the First Commandment. 


The law of life 


Hold to this, and the beast in the heart 
has no power. The present loses its con- 
fusions, the future its terrors, and death 
itself is but the opening of a door. 

“Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me.” 

That is the law of life and happiness. 
Whatever we desire, whatever we love, 
whatever we find worth suffering for, 
will be Dead Sea fruit in our mouths 
unless God comes first. 
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“Leaves “we Behind the Senha Curtain” 


Poems by Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr. 


The Reverend Kenneth J. Foreman, 
Jr.. a missionary to China under the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of Foreign 
Missions, was detained by the Chinese 
Communists for fourteen months. Dur- 
ing this period he wrote “Leaves from 
Behind the Bamboo Curtain.” Six of 
these poems appear on pages 16 and 17. 

Mr. Foreman spent most of his pre- 
college life in Davidson, North Carolina. 
He graduated from Haverford College in 
1942, and from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Virginia, in 1945. 
Shortly afterwards he and Miss Mary 
Frances Ogden were married. Before 
their appointment to the foreign field, 
Mr. Foreman was pastor for three years 
of the Lansing group of churches in Ashe 
County, North Carolina. 

Mr. Foreman returned from China in 
April, 1952. Now on furlough, he is 
working toward his Th.M. in the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. After his furlough is 
over in June, the Foreman family hopes 
to go to the Far East. 

The Foremans’ supporting churches 
are Broad Street Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, and First Presbyterian 
(Old Stone) Church, Cleveland. 

The editors asked Mr. Foreman to 
write them a long letter about his ex- 
periences in China to be used as source 
material for a biographical note. Mr. 
Foreman’s letter was so interesting that 
the editors decided that you would 
rather read the following parts of it, 
instead of our note. —THE EDITORS 


N mid-1948 Chick [Mrs. Foreman] 

and I were appointed to China by 

the Board of Foreign Missions, Pres- 

byterian Church U.S.A. We were 
lent to the Yunnan Mission Committee 
of the Church of Christ in China. 

In the summer of 1949, when we were 
supposed to sail, word came from the 
committee in Yunnan. They felt that it 
would be unwise to ask Chick and 
three-year-old Frances and baby Sam 
to venture in just at that point. How- 
ever, would I come alone? Would we 
be willing to divide the family? Then 
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Chick and the children would plan to 
come in after things had settled down. 
We went ahead on that plan, and I 
arrived in Kunming in September 1949. 

Ten weeks later Yunnan was under 
Communist control. .. . 

You might want to know something 
about Mr. Frank Parry (“Two Bitter 
Bullets”). He was the Local Secretary, 
resident in Kunming, for the China In- 
land Mission. On Saturday afternoon be- 
tween Good Friday and Easter of 1950, 
three men came to his office off Febru- 
ary Alley, shot him, and left, almost with- 
out a word. Mr. Parry died late that 
afternoon on the operating table of the 
Kan Mei Hospital. 

Late in 1950 the Chinese joined the 
North Koreans in the fighting, and from 
then on the traffic was all outbound. 
Missionaries either left of their own 
choosing, were asked to leave by the 
Chinese Christians, or were forced to 
leave by the Communist government. 

By January of 1951, only three of us 
were left, out of the ten foreign mission- 
aries who had been working with the 
Yunnan Mission Committee just before 
the Communists arrived, and the Com- 
mittee asked us to advance the dates of 
our furloughs. The pressures on the 
Chinese churches were of a sort which 
were made only worse by having for- 
eigners around. So we applied for our 
exit permits. The police granted the per- 
mits after the usual six weeks. But just 
before departure mine was canceled. 

My living-place was requisitioned; the 
China Inland Mission took me in; and 
finally by the end of July, with the gen- 
eral exodus, there was nowhere left to 
stay and wait except in the Peking Hotel 
of Kunming, which was operated by the 
government's Security Police. 

There I moved, and there I stayed 
for the next seven-and-a-half months, 
enjoying the company of first one and 
then two garrulous plain-clothes young 
roommates, whose job it was to observe 
my actions and to find out what my 
thoughts were. 

Could I leave the hotel? Yes, for “nec- 
essary business.” That boiled down to a 





trip out about once every six weeks to 
get a haircut and to get cash from the 
bank to pay the hotel bill with. Usually 
I could go downstairs to the restaurant 
for meals. 

What does a Christian do when he 
finds himself far from home with no 
guarantee of ever seeing it again? Alone, 
facing an unknown tomorrow, I think 
that we discover among other things how 
little of our Father's Word we have made 
a part of it. But when surrounded by all 
our friends and family and our usual 
work, can we do without that Word any 
the less? I suspect that no one can begin 
too soon that storing up in the mind and 
the heart, of those parts of the Bible 
which, when once they are engraved on 
the heart, no man can take away by seiz- 
ing paper pages. 

But Providence was kind to me. I had 
a copy of Moffatt and the 1946 RSV New 
Testament. I was glad too that the au- 
thorities left me my typewriter. I sup- 
pose this was the first time in history 
that someone learned touch-typing as 
houseguest of the Communists, while 
using the Book of Psalms for text. 

In September, after another complete 
clearance for exit, ticket all bought, and 
reservation made again, the permit was 
canceled a second time without expla- 
nation. This time the police took away 
all medicine, down to aspirin and Band- 
aids, including the important sulfas and 
the paludrine which masks malaria. 

At the end they came around once 
more with familiar information; “You can 
go now.” And this third time it came 
true. Nearly a thousand miles overland 
across the tremendous mountains to 
Chungking. Nearly a thousand miles 
down the Yangtze gorges to Hankow. 
Nearly another thousand miles south 
from Hankow by railroad to Canton and 
Hong Kong. Roughly three thousand 
miles in three weeks, free to travel but 
only in one direction. 

I arrived in San Francisco on April 
30, 1952. Chick was right there on the 
dock to see that they tied the ship up 
firm and fast. That was a meeting long 
looked forward to. 
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Pilgrim Sonnets 


I 


Around the world itself these lines must go 

To reach your hand and eye, to tell your heart 
That, of the miles which keep us still apart, 
Not one but carries its full weight of woe. 

(Yet not ours only. Through the trembling dark 
Our planet shudders with a dreadful freight. 
What mother sees her son clawed down by hate 
And finds not in her self the aching mark?) 
But you are mine and I am yours by each 
Love-welded bond of blood and bone and life: 
There shall not come the day which like a knife 
Can sunder us, or put us out of reach 

One from the other. We shall still in prayer 

Be at one Place; and you first led me there. 


II 


Two years ago this day I first set foot 

On Dragon soil, and hoped that I could stay. 
That hope was not to last; the times have put 

My feet upon another, homeward, way. 

Though not so quickly! Some have learned to wait, 
Are waiting now, will still be waiting when 

The year walks slowly out the open gate 

And shuts it fast on hopes of many men. 

Now comes the twilight. Not allowed to stay; 

Nor yet to go; nor even tread the sod; 

Hemmed in; confined; shut up; from day. to day 
Bound tighter; thus to learn to meet our God. 
Four walls enclose this shrinking world, but I 
Can still look through the window to the sky. 


Ill 


“And then no window. Child, what say you now? 
These men have all power their hearts could ask, 
And more; and never doubt they well know how 
To use it, cool athirst behind the mask. 

I know them well. Two thousand years ago 

I knew them well, when at the midnight hour 
They came for me, with one to kiss me—so— 
And took me too into their ageless power. 

Aye! Ageless power; for if they could not hold 
Me in their death, though wed to it with nails, 
Still for a space they rule, mock as of old, 


Bathe on in blood: So fear your heart pee We 


“Yes, Lord. But though my faith and frame are weak, 


Close in the unwindowed dark I hear thee speak.” 
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Cwo Kitter Bullets 


Kunming. After Mr. Frank Parry’s death 


Two bitter bullets just below the heart; 

This good old man is done for. He was shot 
Three hours ago. Not all your scalding hot 

Grim soapy scrubbing for the surgeon’s art 

Can save him now. Hush. There. It is the end. 
The rest is hard to say. The fatal three 

Who killed him may be back, this time for me, 
To seatter my life, too, upon the wind. 


Today I sow. I trust at last to reap, 

But if my master has a better plan 

He will not fail to find another man 

To take my place. His harvest day is sure. 
So, quietly, I lay me down to sleep; 

And though alone, in thee I am secure. 


Lifted up! Lord, from the Cross 
b/ €S US, Chou Teach us thy forgiveness still; 

, - Cleanse us from all vengeful dross 
the Outcasts Friend That denies our Father’s will. 
Thou and he are wholly one; 

We would be made one with you, 


Warm and radiant as the sun, 
Living flames since born anew. 


Jesus, thou the outeasts’ friend, 
Hear the prayer of those in tears; 
We who ery from earth’s far end 
Seek thee while the comrade jeers. 


Thou hast known this bitter cup, So from tears we call to thee, 

Faced all dark and midnight hours; Sorely pressed, yet confident 

Thou for all art lifted up That thou wilt not let us be 

By these same relentless powers. Less like thee than thou hast meant. 
Amen. 


Chink Not Chat Cears Are Idle 


Think. not that tears are idle when they well 
From out your inmost heart. There is a time 

And place for tears and sorrows while we climb 
The uphill road which leads to heaven from hell. 
If such a strength as David’s still could tell 

Of days and nights in tears, tears that his soul 
Poured forth in song, blush not for tears that roll 
As you grope darkling through a valley fell. 

No whine; no whimper; let the strong man weep. 
The Son of Man himself in all his powers 

Knew yet the salty sting of this alloy 

Of grief which into life will ever creep. 

Come taste with him the fruits of grimmest hours, 
Which they that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
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Presbyterian Unity: 


The Timetable Is Set 


Since 1951 the nation’s three major 
Presbyterian Churches (U.S.A., U.S., 
and United) have been working together 
on a proposed Plan of Union. 

The proposed Plan, if voted by the 
three Churches, would result in the 
creation of a new Church to be called 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, with a membership of some 
3,500,000, 

After months of intense cooperative 
effort, representatives of the three de- 
nominations agreed on a Plan of Union. 
In January the Plan was published and 
sent to active ministers and leaders of 
the three bodies, for study and com- 
ment (see P.L., April 18). Last month, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, a joint conference 
was held by leaders of the three 
Churches to study and comment on the 
Plan and to suggest a timetable for offi- 
cial consideration of the plan by the 
Churches. 

The most important question before 
the Cincinnati meeting was: Should the 
Plan of Union be voted on by the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the three communions 
in 1953? With the General Assemblies 
less than two months away, the Cincin- 
nati conference agreed that there should 
be more time for study. The conferees 
moved to submit the Plan of Union to 
their respective General Assemblies in 
1953, but only for further study and 
comment before voting in 1954. 

A statement issued by the chairman 
of the joint conference at Cincinnati said 
the following: “On the first day, our joint 
negotiating committee of seventeen, rep- 
resenting the three Churches, examined 
in detail a considerable body of com- 
ment and suggestions on the Plan of 
Union. Several revisions were ap- 
proved. ... 

“On the second day fifty official rep- 
resentatives of the three Churches re- 
ceived the joint negotiating committee's 
reports and discussed possible recom- 
mendations to the General Assemblies. 
In separate meetings the representa- 
tives . . . approved recommendations to 
their respective General Assemblies. In 
effect, these provide that the Plan of 
Union be sent down to the presbyteries 
for a year of study and discussion, and 
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that a vote be taken by the 1954 General 
Assemblies. 

“Further comments and suggestions 
will be received and considered up to 
November 1, 1953, after which the Plan 
of Union in final form will be printed. 

“The joint discussions were thorough, 
frank, and friendly. It is impossible for 
us to forecast the final actions of the 
three Churches, but the agreements 
which have been reached here with such 
remarkable accord indicate that the 
sentiment for union in all three Churches 
is growing in strength and definiteness.” 

Thus the timetable for possible union 
was set. If the three General Assemblies 
agree to these recommendations this 
vear, the first vote on the Plan of Union 
will come in 1954. All three Churches 
must approve the Plan as follows. 

In the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., ap- 
proval by majority vote of the 1954 As- 
sembly is needed, followed by approval 
of two-thirds of the presbyteries, and by 
enactment of the 1955 Assembly. 

In the Presbyterian Church U.S., 
approval by majority vote of the 1954 
Assembly is required, followed by ap- 
proval of three-fourths of the presby- 
teries, and by approval and enactment 
of the 1955 Assembly. 

In the United Presbyterian Church, 
approval by two-thirds vote of the 1954 
General Assembly is necessary, followed 
by majority vote of at least two-thirds of 
the presbyteries. The Plan of Union is 
then enacted unless voted down by a 
two-thirds majority of the 1955 Assem- 
bly. 


First One Great Hour Total 
Reported for °53 


Fresh aid to the needy peoples of 
South Korea, the Near East, Germany, 
and other trouble spots will soon be on 
its way from American Presbyterians. 

In March and April, hundreds of con- 
gregations again participated in the 
Lenten One Great Hour of Sharing drive 
for overseas relief and_ rehabilitation. 
Last month, less than two weeks after the 
close of the campaign, more than 1,700 
churches and individuals had already 
sent in their contributions. 

First total to be reported for the 1953 
One Great Hour is $232,706.62 as of 
April 15. 














The Church Press: 
Strength Through Diversity 


In 1916 a small group of men rep- 
resenting perhaps the most diverse ac- 
tivity in American Protestantism—the 
church press—met in St. Louis, Missouri. 
They met in conjunction with a gather- 
ing of the former Federal Council of 
Churches (now part of the National 
Council), to know more about one an- 
other and about what they were doing. 
In 1919 they formalized this relation- 
ship a bit by calling themselves the “Edi- 
torial Council of the Religious Press.” 

In 1920 fifty-four Protestant editors 
udopted a constitution for themselves. 
In 1937, they dropped their old name 
and became the Associated Church Press 
of the United States and Canada. There 
were no creedal requisites for member- 
ship. All one had to be was an editor of 
a recognized church periodical with a 
paid subscription list. For ten years 
membership was made up of editors, but 
in 1947, a new constitution was adopted 
which made publications—instead of 
their editors—members. 

Last month, in Washington, D.C., the 
Associated Church Press held its thirty- 
fourth annual meeting. rom every part 
of the country came not only editors-in- 
chief, but associates brought in by the 
1947 change in membership require- 
ments. Attendance reached 125, a new 
high. Eleven publications were admitted 
to membership, bringing the total to 119, 
also a new high. Dr. William B. Lipp- 
hard, former editor of the American Bap- 
tist Missions magazine and first executive 
secretary of the group, reported that 
member publications now have a com- 
bined circulation of some 6,750,000. 
Combined circulation two years ago was 
only a little over 5,000,000. 

In years past, many of the Associated 
Church Press meetings consisted largely 
of addresses on general topics of interest 
to the editors. A major part of the recent 
Church Press meeting was devoted to 
editorial clinics on such subjects as lay- 
out and use of photos, reader surveys, 
general editing, news, and features. 
Helping in the discussions were Mr. 
Donald Hobart, vice-president and di- 
rector of research of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company; Mr. Robert Fuoss, man- 
aging editor of The Saturday Evening 
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Post; and Mr. Oliver Allen, education 
editor of Life. 

Because its membership is based on 
occupation rather than on church affilia- 
tion, the Associated Church Press is one 
of the most representative Protestant 
groups in the Americas today. But de- 
spite its diversity, it manages to speak 
with a common voice on many matters. 

In a series of resolutions, the Associ- 
ated Church Press asked for: (1) new 
displaced persons legislation; (2) re- 
moval of discriminatory provisions from 
the present U.S. immigration act; (3) 
immediate Congressional study of the 
Palestine Arab refugee problem; (4) 
renewal of efforts by the Department of 
State “to secure the liberation of Chris- 
tian missionaries still held in China”; and 
(5) “fresh proposals directed toward 
world disarmament.” 

The Church Press group also reaf- 
firmed its belief in the United Nations as 
“the best political hope for world peace,” 
and again stated its opposition to the ap- 
pointment of an American ambassador 
to the Vatican. It commended President 
Eisenhower for “his expressed intention 
to make the United Nations ‘not merely 
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an eloquent symbol but an effective 
force.’ ” 

With regard to Congressional investi- 
gations, the Associated Church Press 
called on Congress and state legislative 
bodies “so to formulate their rules for 
public hearings that individuals called 
for questioning may have opportunity tor 
full reply, may be represented by coun- 
sel, and may have the protection of all 
rights traditionally guaranteed in courts 
of law.” 

The church editors stated that their 
group “deplores the practice of circu- 
lating on official letterheads of Con- 
gressional committees unsubstantiated 
charges detrimental to the character and 
reputation of the subject. It believes this 
practice to be a denial of American 
standards of ‘justice and urges its im- 
mediate discontinuance.” 

G. Elson Ruff, editor of The Lutheran 
(United Lutheran Church), was elected 
president to succeed Dr. George W. 
Buckner, Jr., editor of World Call (Dis- 
ciples of Christ). Newly-elected vice- 
presidents are Robert J. Cadigan, editor 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, and Mrs. David 
B. Baker, editor of The Church Woman. 


Tornado Wrecks 
Minnesota Church 


Whirling tornadoes which each spring 
tear through the central part of the 
United States this year claimed a Pres- 
byterian church (below) as one of their 
victims. The small (forty-four commu- 
nicant members) Presbyterian Church 
of Sedan, Minnesota, was recently lifted 
off its foundation and dumped on top of 
a nearby lumberyard building by a tor- 
nado that ripped its way across the town. 

The community’s limited fire protec- 
tion prevented the church from being in- 
sured properly. As a result, only $4,000 
can be obtained from insurance toward 
the estimated $20,000 cost of a new 
structure. According to the pastor, the 
Reverend John H. Mastin, the women’s 
organization of the church had been 
accumulating a building fund that now 
totals $1,100. In addition, a similar 
amount had been raised by the men’s 
group, through a farming project. In- 
stead of being used for additional Sun- 
day school facilities—-the purpose for 
which the two amounts were being 
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Aerial photo shows handful of members (foreground) of Sedan Presbyterian Church inspecting splintered wreckage of church. 
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raised—they now will help erect the new 
church. 

Immediately following the tragic 
storm, Mr. Mastin inspected the wrecked 
church. Nearly everything—pews, pulpit, 
piano, chairs—had been smashed. The 
only item that apparently escaped 
severe damage was an amplifier for 
chimes. 

In less than a week’s time, salvage 
crews of members had pulled apart the 
wreckage, saving nails and lumber for 
the new church. Services are currently 
being held in the basement of the town 


hall. 


Church of Scotland 
To Share in Coronation 


The Church of Scotland will officially 
participate in the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II, the first time the Scottish 
Church has been given a place in the 
crowning of a British sovereign. In mak- 
ing the recent announcement, Dr. Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, pointed out that prior to the 
1707 Act of Union, Scottish kings who 
also ruled England were crowned in 
separate ceremonies in Edinburgh and 
London. 

Dr. Fisher said that the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland will hand the 
Bible to the Queen, immediately after 
she has taken the Oath upon it, and will 
join with him in making the oral pre- 
sentation of the Book. In_ previous 
coronations, the Bible was handed by the 
Dean of Westminster to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who then presented it to 
the monarch. 

In explaining the innovation, Dr. 
Fisher said: “The Oath refers to the two 
churches in the United Kingdom—the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland—whose position in regard to 
the State is established by law. These 
are the only two Churches whose posi- 
tion is thus specially recognized and to 
whose protection the sovereign is com- 
mitted both by declaration and also by 
oath. 

“While these two Churches are sepa- 
rated by differences in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government—one being 
an Episcopal Church and the other a 
Presbyterian Church—they both equally 
regard the Holy Scriptures and appeal to 
them. 

“It has, therefore, seemed altogether 
right and fitting that both Churches 
should be associated, through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in presenting the Bible.” 

The new position, Dr. Fisher said, is 
“the foundation upon which all that 
follows in the ceremony is built.” 
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Mr. Edwin Mallette, a retired steamship employee, delivers the Traveling Bible 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Renne. Each family has the Bible for a day. 


Church Anniversary 
Stresses Bible Reading 


In connection with the fiftieth anni- 
versary last month of the Collingswood, 
New Jersey, Presbyterian Church, a 
Bible bound in gold leaf—called the 
Traveling Bible—is circulating from fam- 
ily to family in the congregation. Mem- 
bers of each family gather to read a 
passage and sign their names in a section 
provided in the back of the Bible. Some- 
one in the family then takes the Travel- 
ing Bible to the next home. In this way 
church families are not only reminded 
constantly of the anniversary, but are 
encouraged to read their own Bibles. 

The Bible began its chain-like journey 
through the congregation at a recent 
service. Pastor Paul W. Stauning handed 
the Bible to an elder at a brief ceremony. 





The idea of a Traveling Bible orig- 
inated with Dr. J. Wallace Forbes, a 
professor of dentistry, who is chairman 
of publicity for the anniversary. Mr. 
Raymond Blattenberger, a Philadelphia 
printing company executive, arranged — 
for the gold binding of the Bible. (Mr. 
Blattenberger was recently nominated 
by President Eisenhower to be public 
printer of the United States.) Mr. A. J. 
Wallace, whose hobby is woodworking, 
made a carrying case for the Bible. 

Progress of the Traveling Bible 
among the church’s 300-odd families is 
marked on a large map. 

The register in the back of the Travel- 
ing Bible shows that to date portions of 
over half the sixty-six books in the Bible 
have been chosen at least once. Most 
frequently selected passages are: 23rd 
Psalm, John 14, 100th Psalm, 91st Psalm, 
and John 3:16, 
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Children Robin, 5 (left), and Wendy, 4, and Mrs. Renne listen to portion of Isaiah. 


Pastor Stauning says Bible-reading habits of families 


After reading from the Bible, Mrs. Renne records family’s names, the passage read, 
and the date. It will take over a year for the Bible to complete its circuit. 
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Yale Studies Report 
On Alcohol in Colleges 


The Yale Center of Alcohol Studies 
recently completed a five-year study of 
the use of alcoholic beverages in colleges 
and universities. A report in the April 
issue of Social Progress, monthly pub- 
lication of the Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action, says the study “pro- 
vides for the first time a body of factual 
information which will be useful in de- 
veloping a strategy for dealing with the 
problem. 

“It was revealed that students from 
lower-income-bracket families were more 
likely to abstain than youth from higher- 
income families. Among Protestant stu- 
dents, it was shown that 50 per cent of 
those who attended church regularly 
were users of alcoholic beverages. The 
breakdown according to religious affilia- 
tion was as follows: 

Men Women 
Jewish 94% 94% 
Roman Catholic 90% 78% 
Protestant 77% 60% 
Mormon 54% 23% 

“In addition, the type of school seems 
to have a bearing on the problem of 
drinking among students:” 

Men Women 
Private 93% 87% 
State colleges 
and universities §3% 74% 
Church-related 65% 39% 

Of those who reported that both par- 
ents use alcoholic beverages, 86 per cent 
drink. Of students who reported that 
both parents abstain, 35 per cent drink. 

“The number of students who use 
alcoholic beverages with both parents 
drinking is 51 per cent greater than the 
number of students who drink while 
both parents abstain. The Yale survey 
reveals that parental example has more 
bearing on the attitude of students to- 
ward alcohol than either education or re- 
ligious training. 

“Another important revelation was 
that 72 per cent of the students who use 
beverage alcohol began to drink before 
they entered college. 

“The survey points up the importance 
of alcohol education among precollege 
youth in both school and church. Ln most 
communities, this assignment is largely 
shirked by the public schools. Our school 
administrators are too often satisfied to 
meet ‘the requirement for alcohol edu- 
cation by using occasional temperance 
speakers from outside. The program is 
not related to the regular curriculum. Yet 
every state requires teaching about the 
effects of alcohol in the public schools. 

“As to the churches, how little and 
how unrealistic are most of our efforts 
in this field. We honor the women of our 
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Church for making alcohol education a 
priority in the 1953 program for Presby- 
terian Women’s Organizations. 

“The new study book, Alcohol and 
Christian Responsibility, by Dr. Clifford 
Earle, promises to have a wide reading. 
It is now available through the Presby- 
terian Distribution Service, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York (sixty-five cents).” 


Arab Shepherds Find 
Ancient Bible Scrolls 


An archaeological find that has been 
described as “perhaps the most sensa- 
tional of our time” has been made in a 
cave on the shore of the Dead Sea about 
twenty-five miles east of Jerusalem. Arab 
shepherds last month discovered remains 
of some seventy Biblical scrolls believed 
to be 2,000 or more years old. The 
British-born Director of Antiquities of 
Jordan, G. Lankester Harding, who 
made the announcement, said _thirty- 
eight of the scrolls had already been 
identified as manuscripts of nineteen 
books of the Old Testament. The rest 
were described as commentaries and 
paraphrases of Biblical books, many 
known and hitherto unknown Apochry- 
pha and descriptions of the conduct and 
organization of the Essenes, the Jewish 
sect to which the scrolls belonged. 

The manuscripts are written on 
papyrus and leather in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek, some of the Hebrew 
and Aramaic documents in a_ script 
closely related to the ancient Phoenician. 

Mr. Harding, who also is director of 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum, 
said that only a brief examination had 
been made of the scrolls so far. He pre- 
dicted that Biblical scholars from all 
over the world would be kept busy “for 
the next generation, at least,” pondering 
the translation and significance of the 
documents. 

The Jordan archaeologist said the 
scrolls had been found in a cave near the 
ruins of a settlement now known as 
Khirbet Qumran. Mr. Harding said it 
was fairly certain that the settlement 
was the home of the Essenes some 1900 
years ago and that the scrolls were from 
their library, probably hidden in caves 
for safekeeping. 

When the Arabs found the cave con- 
taining the seventy scrolls, Biblical 
scholars and archaeologists were faced 
with the job of raising enough cash to 
prevent the Bedouins from selling the 
manuscripts on the black market or 
smuggling them out of the country. Al- 
though trade in antiquities outside gov- 
ernment supervision is strictly prohibited 
in Jordan, a black market has been 
flourishing in such articles. 

Mr. Harding said the Jordan govern- 
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ment appropriated “the necessary sum” 
—he did not disclose the amount—and 
about 80 per cent of the scrolls found in 
the cave had been obtained by his de- 
partment. Eventually, the manuscripts 
will be displayed at the Jordan Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Amman, but first the 
fragments must be cleaned, flattened, 
and mounted. Mr. Harding said they 
would be photographed on _ infrared 
plates to reveal the writing on pieces 
which, to the naked eye, are completely 
black. 

He said it was hoped to bring an in- 
ternational group of scholars to Jerusalem 
to expedite the translation and publica- 
tion of the manuscripts. 


Mission Book Sales Up 


Sales of interdenominational mission 
study books and other materials are keep- 
ing pace with the increase in sales of 
religious books generally. The Board of 
Managers of the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education of the National 
Council reported last month that sales 
reached a new high in 1952. Dr. Frank- 
lin Cogswell, general director, said that 
sales last year totaled $441,642, an in- 
crease of $75,000 over the preceding 
year. The sales included more than 
371,000 copies of new books on the 
year’s mission study themes of “Africa” 
and “Human Rights,” he said. 

During the meeting, the Reverend 
J. Allan Ranck, of Dayton, Ohio, was in- 
stalled as new associate director of the 
Joint Commission. He replaces Dr. Gil- 
bert Q. LeSourd, who retired after 
thirty-five years as an executive in the 
Missionary Education Movement and 
then in the Joint Commission when the 
Movement became part of the National 
Council. 


Senate Bill Would Aid 


Korean Pastor’s Family 


Legislation was introduced into Con- 
gress last month which, when approved, 
would go far to assist the family of 
Korean pastor Wha II Pang, killed by a 
U.S. Army lieutenant. Republican Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
after consulting with the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, put into the lawmaking 
hopper Senate Bill 1504, “A bill for the 
relief of the estate of the Reverend 
Pang Wha Il.” The bill provides for the 
payment of $10,000, a sum which has 
been paid in similar cases. Despite the 
fact that action on the bill probably 
won't be taken for some months, passage 
of the bill would afford relief long be- 
fore a possible settlhement under the 
Foreign Claims Act (P.L., April*4). 

Earlier, Bishop William C. Martin of 


the National Council of Churches had 
sent a letter to President Eisenhower 
asking special legislation for the Pang 
family. Bishop Martin pointed out in the 
letter that Koreans cannot understand 
why the United States has made no pro- 
vision for the family, consisting of four 
children and the mother, who is under- 
going medical treatment. 

Meanwhile, churchgoers in this coun- 
try have continued sending aid in the 
form of checks to the Board of Foreign 
Missions in New York. To date, $725 has 
been received, according to Dr. John 
Coventry Smith, Board secretary for 
Korea. Further, he reports that chaplains 
in the Korean battle zone are continuing 
to receive offerings on behalf of the Pang 
family. 

The Young Adult Forum of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C., has sent an initial 
check for $100 and has volunteered to 
send a monthly check for thirty dollars 
for the next six months. Also, the Young 
Adult Forum is planning to send boxes 
of various kinds of household items di- 
rectly to the family. 

The Reverend E. Otto DeCamp, 
Presbyterian missionary in Korea, wrote 
in a recent letter to Dr. Smith that the 
Pang family had been moved into a 
“fairly nice Korean home” costing ap- 
proximately $500. A monthly budget of 
seventy dollars had also been drawn up 
for the family. At present, said Dr. De- 
Camp, the only assured income is sixteen 
dollars per month. 


Church Building: 


Fourteen.Per Cent Gain 


Church construction, now virtually 
free from government controls and ma- 
terials shortages, is climbing rapidly. 
Figures released last month indicated a 
14 per cent increase during the first 
quarter of 1953 over the same period a 
year ago. Government reports said that 
new construction valued at $103,000,000 
was started in January, February, and 
March. In the first quarter of 1952 new 
starts totaled only $90,000,000. 

Parochial school construction gained 
15 per cent over last year’s quarter. Con- 
struction was started on $93,000,000 
worth of new buildings by nonpublic 
schools in the first three months of this 
year, compared with $81,000,000 in the 
same period a year ago. 

Meanwhile, construction activity by 
nonpublic hospitals, orphanages, and 
other privately supported institutions 
continued to decline. It amounted to only 
$78,000,000 in the first quarter of 1953, 
as against $97,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1952, which is a loss of twenty 
per cent. 
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Church Converts Estate 
To Conference Site 


In the latter 1920's, the late gover- 
nor of the State of Oregon, Julius L. 
Meier, built a lavish country estate in 
the hills some twenty miles east of Port- 
land. For a site he chose ninety-three 
acres overlooking the Columbia River 
gorge. He built an eighteen-room resi- 
dence, an eight-room guest house, a six- 
room caretaker's cottage, in addition to 
a maintenance building, a greenhouse, 
garages—and kennels for forty dogs. 
There were also rustic trails, a baseball 
diamond, tennis courts, and a swimming 
pool. Governor Meier named his home 
“Menucha,” a Hebrew word meaning 
“place of quiet rest.” 

In 1950 the property was put up for 
stle. The price had dropped to one- 
fifteenth its original million-dollar value. 

Four churches—Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Baptist, and Presbyterian—were 
interested in buying Menucha. Each 
group realized the estate would make an 
excellent location for retreats and con- 
ferences, to say nothing of its recrea- 
tional facilities. The First Presbyterian 
Church of Portland bought Menucha on 
June 30, 1950, the day the option was to 


Menucha, a millionaire’s estate on the banks of the Columbia River in Oregon, 
has been converted to a conference site by the members of First Church, Portland. 


expire. 

‘The need for a new church confer- 
ence site arose with the closing of Hil- 
lockburn, the congregation’s camp in the 
foothills of Mt. Hood. Camp buildings 
needed extensive renovation, and a new 
road would have had to be built. 

Menucha, everyone thought, was the 
perfect answer. As soon as the estate was 
theirs, First Church members tackled the 
task of putting the area in condition, Un- 
occupied since 1941, the five acres of 
landscaped grounds were untidy and 
overgrown. The buildings, although sub- 
stantially built, needed some repairs. 

The women of the congregation 
cleaned cobwebbed windows, mopped 
floors and oil-dusted the grooved panel- 
ing used in all the rooms. Men devoted 
holidays and weekends to tidying up the 
grounds. Pastor Paul $. Wright, a rose 
enthusiast, helped restore the rose gar- 
den. 

Now, with Menucha preparing for its 
third summer, the conversion of the 
estate to a conference and recreation 
wea is practically complete. Bedrooms 
have been fitted out with double-decker 
bunks. The governor's study is fitted out 
as a classroom. One of the larger bed- 
rooms is a chapel. 

Although extensively used by First 
Church organizations, Menucha is not 
limited to Presbyterians. Last vear, from 
June 15th to Labor Dav, not a day passed 
which had not been booked far in ad- 
vance for a conference by some religious 
or educational group. ; 


Some eighty groups of conference-goers last year consumed 33,000 meals planned 
by women volunteers from the church. Dormitory facilities can house 150 persons. 
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Two TV Networks Bar 
I Beheld His Glory 


During the Easter weekend, millions 
of television set owners across the coun- 
try saw the new film on the Crucifixion, 
I Beheld His Glory. In New York City, 
however, the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System rejected the film for showing 
in that area on the ground that it would 
be “offensive” to a large number of per- 
sons. Objection to the film was based in 
large part on the screen characterization 
of certain Jews and their relationship to 
the death of Christ. 

The film, based on a story by the 
Reverend John Evans, re ‘ligion editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, was ‘sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches. It was 
produced by Cathedral Films, Inc., and 
was televised over the Easter weekend 
by 130 of the 140 local television sta- 
tions. In New York, I Beheld His Glory 
was shown by the American Broadcast- 
ing Company and the Du Mont Televi- 
sion Network. 

Davidson Taylor, a spokesman for 
NBC, stressed that no pressure had been 
brought to ban the film. He said the de- 
cision was an “internal one” entirely. 
“While recognizing that the subject mat- 
ter was of the highest importance,” he 
said, “we felt that the casting of the 
villains in the Jewish stereotype was both 
unfortunate and undesirable.” 


In defense of 1 Beheld His Glory, 
the president of Cathedral Films, the 
Reverend James K. Friedrich, issued the 
following statement: 

“Refusal by CBS and NBC to release 
I Beheld His Glory constitutes a grave 
potential threat to bend the key story of 
the Christian religion away from part of 
the nation’s audiences. Historical back- 
ground of this picture is fully confirmed, 
not only by scripture, but by ‘all available 
correlative records. Special emphi isis Was 
made, to the fullest degree possible with- 
in reasonable running-time limit, to show 
that the Crucifixion was motivated by a 
small minority of men already known as 
traitors to the Hebrew race. No other 
interpretation can be drawn from the 
film, from gospel, or from history.” 


Social Security: 
New Bill for Pastors 


Last May, the General Assembly asked 
that the necessary legislative steps be 
taken to modify the Social Security Act 
so that ministers might participate on a 
voluntary basis. By the first of the year, 
only three other Protestant denomina- 
tions had taken similar action. They are: 
the Congregational Christian Churches, 
the Church of the Brethren, and the 
Augustana Lutheran Church. No church 
has officially opposed the proposed 
changes in social security legislation, al- 
though some denominational boards and 








Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly (left), and Miss 
Carol Morris, student government president of the Philadelphia Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, greet Pennsylvania Senator James H. Duff at recent Founders’ Day luncheon. 
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agencies have said that such a move 
would breach the historic principle of 
separation of church and state. 

Recently, however, Representative 
Robert W. Kean (R., N. J.) introduced 
H.R. 3608, a bill which extends social 
security coverage to ministers on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Until 1950, lay employees of churches 
and religious organizations also were ex- 
cluded from social security cover: ge. 
That vear, however, coverage was ex- 
tended to lay employees of nonprofit 
organizations, including church groups, 
provided two-thirds of the employees of 
a given group or institution requested 
such coverage. 

The Kean bill would extend coverage 
to clergymen on the same basis. It would 
operate as follows: 

The coverage would first have to be 
offered to the clergymen by the religious 
body which employs them. A petition 
for waiver of ministerial exemption 
would then have to be endorsed by at 
least two-thirds of all the clergymen em- 
ployed by that religious body. When 
such endorsement had been attained, 
those who desired coverage would come 
under the act. Clergymen who did not 
want social security coverage would con- 
tinue to be exempted. 

However, as in the case of lay work- 
ers, all new employees of the religious 
body that had attained a two-thirds en- 
dorsement (i.e., all new ministers or- 
dained or licensed) would automatically 
be subject to social security coverage. 

The bill would leave it up to each 
Church to decide what unit it deemed 
appropriate to designate as the “employ- 
ing body.” , 

The clergy on these staffs would con- 
stitute a separate unit, and if two-thirds 
signed the exemption waiver it would 
become effective. If coverage was 
elected, all clergymen who might sub- 
sequently be employed by that organiza- 
tion would come under social security 
automatically. 

If approved by this session of Con- 
gress, the Kean bill would become ef- 
fective January 1, 1954. However, ob- 
servers believe that although the bill has 
the backing of the Administration, pros- 
pects for early passage are not bright. 


Americans Abroad: 
Improvements Needed 


A study of ways to train American 
businessmen and technicians abroad so 
they will better represent the United 
States in the countries where they work 
has started under the sponsorship of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, executive 
director of the National Council's Divi- 
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sion of Foreign Missions, says the im- 
pression many Americans make abroad 
has worried church leaders and others 
concerned with international relations. 
Dr. Goodsell cited a six-point list of 
concerns of the churchmen: 
1. Lack of interest shown by U.S. per- 
sonnel overseas in spiritual matters. 
2. Absence of Christian worship and ex- 
pression among those on foreign duty. 
3. The prevalent view abroad _ that 
Americans are concerned largely with 
personal self-indulgence and material 
things, to the exclusion of spiritual 
values. 
4, The assumption by many Americans 
that the religion and conception of life 
of people in non-Christian countries have 
nothing in common with Christianity. 
5. The preoccupation with showing 
foreign visitors the material side of our 
culture while overlooking the spiritual 
and moral forces. 
6. The need for a broader understanding 
of Communism and the reasons for its 
appeal, coupled with the need for a 
greater appreciation of the way in which 
democracy, linked with its “power plant” 
of Christianity, provides the alternative. 


Presbyterian Agency 
Resettles 6,000 DPs 


More than 6,000 European refugees 
have been brought to this country by 
the Presbyterian Committee on Resettle- 
ment Services, according to a recent re- 
port. The Committee has already re- 
settled more displaced persons than any 
other agency affiliated with Church 
World Service, and at the present time 
has 115 additional assurances for DPs 
who are processed and waiting for visas 
to come to the United States. 

Approximately half of the 6,414 per- 
sons brought here are Protestants. In- 
cluded in this group are 2,006 members 
of the Reformed Church, a denomination 
similar to the Presbyterian Church. The 
second largest group to be resettled con- 
sisted of 2,450 Orthodox Christians who 
came from Russia and southern Euro- 
pean nations. In addition, 495 Roman 
Catholics were resettled by the Commit- 
tee, practically all of whom were mem- 
bers of Reformed families. 

Hungarian Reformed DPs, comprising 
a third of the total, formed the largest 
single group of any nationality to be re- 
settled. The Church’s resettlement pro- 
gram also included a number of so-called 
“hard-core” cases. The term hard-core 
refers to those persons who are disabled 
either mentally or physically, and are 
hindered in living a normal life in the 
United States. Whenever possible the 
Committee selected cases where there 
were families to care for the disabled. 
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Of People and Places 
@ Wanted for work. The Board of For- 


eign Missions has announced the need 
for four missionary doctors this year. A 
doctor with five years’ experience is 
needed for general medical and surgical 
services in a hospital in Iran; a thoracic 
surgeon for India; an orthopedic or gen- 
eral surgeon for the United Christian 
Hospital at Lahore, Pakistan; and a gen- 
eral medical man for a mission hospital 
in Lebanon. Persons interested in these 
positions should write the Board of For- 
eign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


@ Evangelism mission, This suminer, 
under the sponsorship of the Joint De- 
partment of Evangelism of the National 
Council of Churches, two one-week mis- 
sions on evangelism are scheduled. The 
first, July 27-August 1, is to be held at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin; the second, 
August 3-8, will take place at Northfield, 
Massachusetts. Those invited to attend 
are pastors, chaplains, seminary profes- 
sors and students, and others who are 
especially interested in evangelism. 
Families are welcome, too, A daily vaca- 
tion Bible school is planned for children. 
Afternoons are reserved for recreation. 
Guest speaker at both missions will be 





Symbols in design of balustrade of wrought iron are constant reminder of faith. 


@ Hobby beautifies church. During the 
construction of a classroom addition to 
the First Presbyterian Church of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, the pastor, the Reverend 
Donald B. Blackstone, designed and 
supervised the construction of a wrought- 
iron balustrade (above) leading to the 
second floor, The symbols of faith in- 
corporated in the design of the balu- 
strade are the Star of David, the Holy 
Trinity, the Open Bible, and the Celtic 
Cross. 

Mr. Blackstone became interested in 
his hobby of fashioning objects of 
wrought iron while qualifying for his 
merit badge in blacksmithing for the 
rank of Eagle Scout. Among the many 
objects he has completed are a kneeling 
bench for wedding ceremonies in the 
chapel, pedestal candelabra, top grill- 
work covering for the church organ 
pipes, entry porch lanterns, and appoint- 
ments for the manse. 


the Reverend David Read, chaplain of 
Edinburgh University, Scotland. He will 
give a series of five lectures on “The 
Proclamation of the Gospel.” In addition, 
ten well known American speakers and 
leaders will address the meetings. 

The registration fee is five dollars. No 
fee for wives or children is required. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to the Joint Department of 
Evangelism, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 10, New York. 


@ 1300th luncheon. Every Wednesday 
for the past twenty-five vears, 142-year- 
old Spring Street Presbyterian Church, 
in lower Manhattan, New York, has 
been the meeting place for luncheon of 
men and women who are employed in 
the neighborhood. Volunteer women, 
under the auspices of the Friendly 
League for Christian Service, an in- 
terdenominational organization, prepare 
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and serve the food, cafeteria style, to 
some 200 persons at a cost of forty cents 
each, Recently, the group served their 
1300th luncheon. 

The Friendly League for Christian 
Service, founded in 1917, provides simi- 
lar weekly lunches at two other churches 
in the business district. 


@ Westminster College campaign. The . 


$100,000 mark in the $300,000 Develop- 
ment Campaign for Westminster Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah, was passed 
recently, according to the Reverend J. 
Richard Palmer, president. Dr. Palmer 
has been working closely with A. Ivan 
Pelter, director of the program, in a 
canvass of the area around Salt Lake 
City. Approximately 3,000 prospective 
contributors in other parts of Utah, 
Western Colorado, Southern Idaho, and 
Southwest Wyoming will be visited in 
the next several weeks. 

Mr. Pelter said, “The most encourag- 
ing aspect of the campaign is that many 
of the subscriptions now being received 
are from individuals and firms who have 
never given funds to Westminster.” 


@ Architecture awards. Presbyterian 
churches ranked high among the best- 
designed structures in the annual con- 
test sponsored by the Church Architec- 
tural Guild of America and the Bureau 
of Church Building and Architecture of 
the National Council of Churches. For 
churches seating more than 350 persons 
and completed in 1952, first place was 
awarded First Presbyterian Church, 
South Bend, Indiana. The Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, was awarded second place. The 
best-designed religious education build- 
ing was judged to be that erected by 
First Presbyterian Church of San Ber- 
nardino, California. 

Mr. Harold E. Wagoner, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania (see P.L., Oct. 4, 
1952), architect for the South Bend and 
Memphis churches, was named top 
church architect of the year. 


@ Bon voyage. Recently, in a surprise 
presentation, the Reverend John W. 
Pressly, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Great Falls, Montana, and Mrs. 
Pressly, were informed that they were 
to sail May 31 on the Presbyterian Alaska 
Cruise. Approximately 1,350 members 
of the congregation took this means of 
showing their appreciation of the im- 
posing record of accomplishment during 
the four-year pastorate of Dr. Pressly. In 
that time, the long-dormant Boy Scout 
troop has been revived, a Men’s Club or- 
ganized, Youth Fellowship groups ex- 
panded, a Junior Choir started, and the 
church building repaired and completely 
redecorated. Church attendance and 
membership have increased, and a rec- 
ord budget for 1953 was over subscribed. 
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Purdue students gather in basement of future sanctuary for service of dedication, 


Addition Begun 
For Student Chureh 


Bowed heads and dusty jeans were 
both in evidence at a recent dedication 
service held by Presbyterian students at 
the University of Purdue. Reason for the 
service is the fact that the basement sec- 
tion of a new, and much larger, sanctu- 
ary is under way at the University 
Presbyterian Church, West Lafayette, 
Indiana (the Reverend H. Richard Ras- 
musson, pastor). 

As attendance at Sunday worship 
services at the University Church has 
grown, so have the number of services. 
Three are presently needed to accom- 
modate the increasing number of stu- 
dent worshipers. To provide a more ade- 
quate sanctuary, funds are being raised 
for a new building adjoining the church. 
Money now on hand, however, is only 
sufficient to complete the footings and 
basement section. 

Thankful for even this limited amount 
of expansion, the Sunday evening group 
decided to hold a service of thanksgiv- 
ing just a few days after cement had 
been poured for the walls. Since the 
photograph was taken, the basement has 
been enclosed and windows are being set 
in place. 


Foreign Board to Award 


Three Fellowships 


Three working fellowships for study 
in Europe are to be awarded by the 
Board of Foreign Missions for the scho- 
lastic year beginning in the fall. Accord- 
ing to the announcement made recently, 
one award will be made for study in 
each of the following universities: the 
University of Lisbon in Portugal, the 
University of Madrid in Spain, and either 


the University of Lyon or the University 
of Grenoble in France. 

By means of the fellowships, each of 
which is a grant of $1,500, the Board 
will enable three young Presbyterians 
to carry on original research projects in 
some field of Latin culture. 

Applications for the fellowships may 
be filed with the Board by members of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. who are 
seniors or have recently graduated from 
a college, university, or seminary. Award 
of the grants will be made by a special 
committee to the highest qualified ap- 
plicants on the basis of academic 
qualifications, plans for original research, 
proficiency in language, leadership and 
experience, in Christian activities. 








Betty Ann Lyle, a senior at Church- 
related Beaver College, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, visits art exhibit of 
fellow students held recently as part 
of the college’s Centennial celebration. 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 





Creeping up on us for some time now is the idea of a 
“Start Retiring at 25” plan for everybody. We're sort of 


serious about it, too, so please don’t stop reading. 


The word “retire” has been kicked around a lot. 
Everyone seems to agree it means happiness, ecstasy, utter 
bliss . . . but a long way off somewhere. Middle-aged 
couples will tell you it’s “a one-story house where every 
month is June, and we have time for the projects and 


hobbies we've always postponed.” 


Young marrieds can’t see retirement with a telescope— 
it’s so far off. But let them acquire kids, an apartment, or 
a house, and what they dream of someday is much the 
same. They crave time off someday from mountains of 
dishes, mountains of dirty clothes, hundreds of tedious 
tasks. The boring, irksome chores of life eat up valuable 


time. 


So it would seem, then, that retirement ought to be 


defined as “enough leisure to do the things you want.” 


Why not start then at 25—or any age? Time to play 
can be bought at the store. The bride can spend more time 
being beautiful. Her man can spend more time with his 
feet up. 

Some philosopher someday will make a discovery. 
He will stand back far enough to see this electrical age in 
panorama. What will strike him as important is not how 


you get P 





many and how varied are the gleaming white and chro- 
mium appliances that surround the home owner. 


No, he will say, a man does not buy himself bits of 
copper and steel hitched to motors and wires. He buys 


himself hours and days of time. 


He does not buy lamps of glass and wire. He buys 
hours of extra daylight to enjoy. He does not buy a wash- 
ing machine. He buys needed hours of leisure. He does 
not buy air conditioning. He buys his family the energy 
and the well-being, without which leisure or work is im- 
possible to enjoy. 


This is no place to hint at how other products translate 
into time. What factories have done with motors to shorten 
a man’s work and lengthen his production is a separate 
story. It is at home that a man most wants to trade the 


boring for the interesting. 


The truth is that people have begun buying retirement 
as they go along. They may not realize it, but that does 
not keep them from enjoying the extra time for reading, 


visiting, writing that book, or riding that hobby. 


Retirement is a state of mind we're trying to build into 
everybody’s home. We think our engineers have come up 
with some wonders—but as you can guess, there'll be more 
to come. In making new and better products we may well 
be contributing to a social evolution that wasn’t in our 
original blueprints. We hope so. 
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Men 


and Books 
im Korea 


There’s a lot of waiting in a war. While they wait, men read, and 


what they read will be part of them for the rest of their lives 


By John 


Recently an American Red Cross field 
director, assigned to an infantry division 
somewhere in bleak Korea, sat before 
his field desk writing a letter to the 
Red Cross Library Service in Bronx- 
ville, New York. These were his words: 
“This reading material is certainly very 
much appreciated here, as there never 
has been a sufficient amount of it to 
satisfy the demand. We were particu- 
larly happy to note that the books cov- 
ered a wide range of reading tastes, as 
our personnel represent a real cross sec- 
tion of the general American popula- 
tion. It certainly has been a blessing to 
be able to distribute books and maga- 
zines to those who are so anxious to 
read. Even as I am writing these words, 
three fellows were and took all the 
books you had sent me. They 
were also lugging around volumes of 
Keats and Shelley and were speaking 
of Chaucer with every other breath.” 

At about the same time, a certain U.S. 
naval ship was maintaining a constant 
vigil off the coast of Japan. The ship's 
recreation officer had just sealed an en- 
velope addressed to the very same Li- 
brary Service. Enclosed was a message 
of thankfulness. “Your reading material 
is as welcome as a thirty-day leave. An 
spirit, if you will— 


poetry 


army without morale 
is a defeated army. There must be meat 
for its stomach, clothing for its back, 
ammunition for its enemy, and books 
for its brain and spiritual well-being. A 
thinking man is the best fighting man. 
Words are really the only things that 
last forever.” 

Many words have been written since 
June, 1950, about the fury and tumult 
of battle, the barrages and bombings, 
the rattle of attacks, and man’s heroism. 
Such deeds have formed our United 
Nations epic in the Korean War. But 
there is still room in this growing epic 
to reveal another picture of war, a pic- 
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ture of calm and of the brief, quiet 
hours in our soldiers’ lives at the front. 
During these hours the men in Korea 
are escaping from their world of per- 
sonal insecurity by visits to the lasting 
world of books. 

For some soldiers in Korea and at 
distant outposts in other lands this world 
of books is not close at hand. Many of 
us at home may lend our friends several 
books a year, but I wonder if any of us 
has lent a book page by page to wait- 
ing readers. This is not uncommon 
among lonely soldiers in desolate areas. 
Our young men want to read and are 
reading. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for this 
encouraging fact is in the nature of the 
military operations themselves. Military 
observers for the past year have often 
called the Korean War another World 
War I, comparing the UN bunkers with 
the inflexible trenches of the Argonne. 
The old army slogan “hurry and wait” 
might now be changed to “wait and 
wait.” It is no wonder that men thirst 
for either words from home or for those 
printed between the covers of a book. 
I shall never forget a certain dispatch 
driver assigned to the Third Division 
in Korea. No matter whether he was 
back at Seoul or at “the cannon’s mouth,” 
you would find him waiting for you, his 
helmeted head bent forward in concen- 
tration and his fingers clutching a pocket- 
sized book. 

Pocket-sized, paper-backed books are 
more popular among the armed forces 
than cloth-bound editions for several 
reasons. Army Special Services, which 
supplies our men with some books, re- 
ports that they are cheaper in price and, 
since they are smaller and lighter, more 
may be shipped for less money without 
clogging critical supply lines. The book- 
keeping of the Army is such that paper- 
backed books are considered expend- 


Among many rest-time readers are (L. to 


able, while cloth-bound books must be 
recorded and rendered accountable. 

is very common to see paper editions 
peeking out of field trouser pockets for 
easy reach in an idle moment. 

No wonder that a cloth-bound book 
in Korea is a rarity. If you happen to 
live in New York and wish to send your 
son at war an average-sized book, A 
Man Called Peter, for instance, it will 
cost you about ten dollars air mail and 
about thirty-six cents by regular postage. 
But remember, if you hand the clerk 
that thirty-six cents, your son will not 
see his book for at least a month. 

Army Special Services is helping par- 
ents and friends satisfy the book needs 
and tastes of soldier readers now in 
Korea. Pusan and Seoul post exchanges 
are fairly well stocked with a limited 
list of titles. But frontline post exchanges 
are not equipped to handle and sell 
books to the troops. Army Special Serv- 
ices has solved this proble m by shipping 
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R.) Cpl. Clifford Wettank of Appleton, Wis., Cpl. Edward Schworm of Hartford, Conn., Sgt. Joseph Tobol of Helena, Mont. 


240,000 books, representing sixty care- 
fully selected titles, to Korea each month. 
The books are placed in special kit boxes 
marked for military units as small as 
company size comprising 150 men. I 
have seen many an eager man with 
bayonet in hand pry these precious boxes 
open as if they contained his personal 
orders for rotation home. Then other 
soldiers would gather around him, paw 
through the various books, select a title 
or two, and go merrily on their way. In- 
deed, they would put most of our book- 
store browsers to shame. 

The reading tastes of the American 
soldiers are highly selective. During 
World War II, mysteries and westerns 
were the most popular literature among 
the military, but now the preference is 
toward books on international affairs, 
histories of World War II, and the latest 
science fiction. This is an encouraging 
fact. Naturally popular magazines and 
comic books are always great favorites, 
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for they do brighten up the darker hours. 
But many readers realize their responsi- 
bilities to the free world by keeping 
themselves informed on history while 
they are shaping history. 

The Special Serv kits in February 
contained a wide variety of reading 
material. There were such titles as So 
Little Time, by Marquand; Stalin: A 
Self-Portrait; Tap Roots, by James Street; 
My Greatest Day in Baseball, by Car- 
michael; Men, Women, and Dogs, by 
James Thurber; and Story of the Bible, 
by Van Loon. 

This last title brings us to the subject 
of religious reading in Korea. One re- 
ligious book, other than the Bible, which 
has achieved wide popularity in Korea 
is Courage and Confidence from the 
Bible, by Walter Moore. New York book- 
stores report that many of their cus- 
tomers select A Man Called Peter by 
Catherine Marshall, to send to loved 
ones in the Far East. And yet the best 


seller of them all, as it always will be, 
is the Bible. The American Bible Society, 
the largest distributor of Protestant read- 
ing material to the armed forces, reports 
that during 1952 they shipped to the 
men uniform 112,639 Bibles (King 
James Version), 286,005 Testaments 
which include hymns and prayers, and 
506,109 portions of the Scriptures. It is 
interesting to note that much of this 
valuable shipment was sent to satisly 
the strong demand of our Far East Air 
Force for Biblical literature. American 
jet pilots over North: Korea still “fly on 
a wing and a prayer 

The infantry re 

service and 
generosity of its chaplains, one of whom 
is assigned to each regiment. Religious 
publishing firms in America have been 
most cooperative in placing chaplains’ 
names on their mailing list, thus sup- 
plying those men who serve God in the 
field with ammunition for the spirit. Of 
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Of Men and Books 


course, each man will select a particular 
pamphlet that fills his personal need, 
but there are four outstanding Protestant 
publications. These are Today, Presby- 
terian devotional magazine; The Upper 
Room, published every two months; For- 
ward—Day by Day, which is a collec- 
tion of daily meditations; and A Book 
of Prayers for the Armed Forces, 52,500 
of which the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America distrib- 
uted in 1952. 

Another booklet which enjoys popu- 
larity among the troops is The Link, 
published by the General Commission 
on Chaplains in Nashville, Tennessee. 
It provides a wide variety of very read- 
able subject matter and any chaplain 
serving in the armed forces or in a 
Veterans Administration hospital + may 
order copies as needed for the Dersonnel 
he serves. Many of these suliestinns 
mentioned here are shipped through the 
Eighth Army Chaplain Office, Head- 


quarters EUSAK,, APO 301, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Whenever I see one of these helpful 
booklets, I think of one of their enthusi- 
astic advocates—Major Zinter, who was 
the Protestant chaplain of the Third In- 
fantry Division Artillery in Korea. When 
he wasn’t delivering an inspired sermon, 
using the hood of his jeep as a simple 
altar, he was always visiting his units— 
snow, rain, or shine—and bearing fruits 
of literature to nourish his many weary 
but ardent followers. 

I do know that many of us civilians 
can never have quite the opportunity to 
serve soldiers in the field as did Chaplain 
Zinter. But from the beginning of the 
war until last July, the American Red 
Cross, through civilian financial help, 
shipped 65,000 pocket-sized, paper- 
bound books to Korea for distribution 
to troops by Red Cross field directors, 
hospital workers, and chaplains. These 
books were not donated used editions 
but newly purchased and selected by 
the Red Cross. 

Such book distributors as the Red 
Cross and Army Special Services have 
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long realized that a complete soldier 
must be fed in mind as well as in body. 
They are trying to improve the book 
situation along: the front lines but still, 
as one Public Information Officer with 
the Third Division recently wrote, “I 
believe that the men in Korea would 
like to have a great many more books 
than are now available to them.” For 
the written word, whether it is a letter, 
a magazine, or a book, offers the best 
news from home. 


Korea has been a perfect breeding 
ground for faithful book readers of to- 
morrow, since many men there read 
more than they ever did as civilians. 
Most of the 1,200,000 Korean War vet- 
erans have returned to America bringing 
with them valuable reading habits which 
will remain with them the rest of their 
lives. Where is there a richer source of 
spiritual nourishment than in good 
books and the Holy Scriptures? Their 
words strengthen our soldiers to face 
the trials of war today while preparing 
them for the peaceful future which 
awaits them at home. 


Pfc. George Washington of Millington, Tenn., reads New Testament while he rests his feet in interlude during battle. 
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im my opimion 





In response to many requests, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
is inaugurating a new feature, In My Opinion, As 
frequently as circumstances permit, the editors will 
introduce writers who wish to submit a personal point 
of view for the consideration of our readers. Some 
of the opinions presented will be controversial. Need- 
less to say, they do not necessarily represent the views 
of the editors or of any Church Board or agency. 


An informal forum for ideas about the Church 


My Opinion. 


Manuscripts will be selected on the basis of their 


pertinence to the present-day life of the Church and 
their clarity of expression. 

It is expected that some contributions will evoke 
hearty dissent. We welcome response to any opinions 
presented on these pages, and, subject to limitations 
of space, will publish representative comments in 
Sounding Board or in subsequent appearances of In 


—THE EDITORS 





Should Ministers Be Draft-Exempt? 


Elwyn A. Smith 


Dean, Dubuque Theological Seminary, Dubuque, lowa 


The time has come for the church 
to decide an issue that has long been 
evaded: the deferment of military serv- 
ice of pretheological students and the 
draft-free status of ministers themselves. 

The selective service law reads as fol- 
lows: “In Class IV-D shall be placed 
any registrant: (1) who is a regular 
minister of religion; (2) who is a duly 
ordained minister of religion; (3) who 
is a student preparing for the ministry 
under the direction of a recognized 
church or religious organization and 
who is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction in a recognized 
theological or divinity school; or (4) 
who is a student preparing for the min- 
istry under the direction of a recognized 
church or religious organization and 
who is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction leading to entrance 
into a recognized theological or divinity 
school in which he has been pre-en- 
rolled.” 

The time has come to oppose the 
deferment of college students purposing 
to enter the ministry; to consent to the 
deferment of seminarians only when 
they bind themselves to serve as chap- 
lains; to advocate the drafting of min- 
isters for service in the chaplaincy, just 
as doctors are drafted for the medical 
corps; and if changes cannot be effected 
in the law, voluntarily to adopt an 
equitable method of designating min- 
isters for term service with the armed 
forces. 

Students and pastors find it difficult 
to break with present practice without 
support from church law or pronounce- 
ment. The pressure brought to bear upon 
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a young man to accept deferment is tre- 
mendous. His parents go to great lengths 
to induce a seminary to believe that he 
is an authentic pretheological student 
and entitled to pre-enrollment; even his 
pastor may urge him to accept the ad- 
vantage afforded by the law. Seminaries 
regularly receive telegrams from pastors 
and church officials urging immediate 
pre-enrollment for some college man; 
and the schools are themselves far too 
reluctant to encourage a student to post- 
pone matriculation. Too, a youth quite 
often has a fiancee who wishes to marry 
without delay—and this in no way sim- 
plifies things. 





Ministers are also in a difficult situa- 
tion. If they wish to take their turn as 
chaplains, they can have no reason, in 
the eyes of the congregation, except their 
own preference. The pressure of major 
war and a general draft at one time in- 
duced congregations to accept hardship 
without complaint, when able and be- 
loved pastors decided to leave them. 
But the move is not as easy for a pastor 
to justify now. Why, he is inevitably 
asked, must he in particular leave his 
people? Why not someone else? 


No civil law now existing in the United 
States menaces the church more than 
the provision for the exemption of clergy 
and pretheological students from mili- 
tary service. This is not an outward 
and palpable menace, such as the threat 
of extermination familiar in eastern Eu- 
rope. Our danger is that we shall be 
debilitated by privilege. This is one 
reason our Church so strongly advocates 
separation of church and state. We be- 
lieve that the state should not intrude 
upon the freedom of individuals to wor- 
ship in accordance with conscience, and 
for that reason we repudiate every alli- 
ance between any specific church and 
state power. But we also recognize that 
when a church accepts state favor, the 
church at that point begins to live by 
powers other than its own unique power, 
the gospel. In the end such a “church” 
will be compelled to accept responsibili- 
ties laid upon it, not by its Lord, whom 
alone it is called to obey, but by civil 
authority. Stagnation in the state church 
of Europe reveals the tragic effect of 
this policy. The inward revolution by 
which the church of the third century 
became the subservient Byzantine 
church after the fourth century is a his- 
toric warning against all acceptance of 
status or privilege from the hand of civil 
power. To accept special exemptions for 
clergy and prospective ministers is in 
reality to accept preferred status in this 
American commonwealth. 

How does special treatment for the 
clergy square with the New Testament? 
Jesus went to be baptized by John the 
Baptist in order “to fulfill all righteous- 
ness.” Others went confessing sin, re- 
penting, yearning to share in the King- 
dom that John predicted. Christ had 
nothing to confess; he needed no repent- 
ance. Yet at his baptism he divested 
himself of his privilege as the Son of 
God; he deliberately identified himself 
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with us in our sinfulness in order to 
fulfill the mission that lay before him. 
By this supreme act of becoming one 
with us, Christ forever teaches us that 
any withdrawal from the common lot 
of men, any.xeluctance to bend our backs 
to burdens that are borne by all men, 
all evasion of the social experience of 
our time cuts us off from the men and 
women to whom we are to minister. 

“Are they ministers of Christ?” asks 
Paul of the false teachers in Corinth. 
“I am more; in labors more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 
I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the 
deep. . . .” A man who lives under the 
sign of privilege can never speak like 
Paul. The IV-D would have to say, “I 
am excused from the boredom and risks 
of war; my country does not ask of me 
what it asks of you; I am not like you.” 

We often read of a courageous Roman 
Catholic chaplain who by his acts ar- 
gues before the whole world that it is 
the Roman clergy that really goes the 
whole way for Americans under arms. 
We know, of course, that Roman theo- 
logical students accept deferment. Shall 
Protestants therefore accept deferment? 
There is only one real answer: Let us 
take our stand against privilege for the 
clergy. We ought to bear our witness 
rather than present excuses for shirking 
our responsibility to the state. The un- 
easiness many ministers feel about this 
is well-founded; no ministry can be 
forged from men who have almost with- 
out exception turned their backs on an 
experience now universal among Amer- 
ican men. 

The step here proposed is not untried 
nor are its benefits uncertain. Veterans 
in seminaries have brought a deeper 
earnestness to theological education. 
Their maturity, both in thought and per- 
sonality, is a solid assurance that they 
are better men than they could otherwise 
have been. Experience in the army re- 
fines and tempers the resolve of a man 
who is contemplating the ministry. Be- 
cause his calling is doubly tested and 
because he knows what cannot be 
learned without sharing what all must 
endure, the veteran in the ministry is 
better qualified for his work. Since there 
is a war, and since for a long time to 
come there will be an army, we must 
decide between privilege and _partici- 
pation. So long as we continue to choose 
privilege, our trumpet will sound uncer- 
tainly in the ears of our fellow citizens. 
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Pleased to Meecher, Rev.! 
H. Paul Sloan, Jr. 


Pastor, Drayton Avenue Presbyterian Church, Ferndale, Michigan 


There is considerable confusion about 
the proper use of the word reverend. 
Many people say, “Reverend Smith,” 
and what is still worse, “Good morning, 
Reverend.” It is never proper to speak 
to a minister as “Reverend” or to speak 
of him as “Reverend Smith.” 

Alexander Woollcott used to call this 
error in speech “a lighthearted vulgar- 
ity.” The Christian Century has spoken 
of the error as “an odious practice which, 
beginning with the illiterate and un- 
churched, has spread in recent years 
until one is no longer safe from it even 
in the columns of metropolitan dailies or 
on the platforms of urban churches.” 

Unlike the words professor, judge, and 
dean, which are titles and nouns, rev- 
erend is neither. It is not a title. It is not 
a noun. It is an adjective. While one may 
properly speak of a judge or a dean he 








Similarly the word reverend is used 
only in speaking of a clergyman, never 
in speaking to a clergyman. It should 
not be employed without the article the 
preceding it and without the term 
Mister or the Christian name of the 
clergyman coming between it and his 
surname. For instance one might say, “I 
am eager for you to meet the Reverend 
Mr. Smith,” or “I should like to present 
to you the Reverend Mr. John Smith.” 
But he would never say, “Good morning, 
Reverend,” or “That was a helpful ser- 
mon, Reverend Smith,” or “Aunt Kate, 
I want you to meet the Reverend.” 

The use of the word reverend cor- 
rectly is quite simple: 

1. Never use it in speaking to a min- 
ister; use it only in speaking of a min- 
ister. 

2. Use it only with the article the be- 


“Mr. Smith, meet Reverend Jones.” 


does not properly speak of a “reverend.” 

The word reverend is exactly like the 
word honorable in its use. One does not 
speak of “an honorable.” One does not 
say “Good morning, Honorable” or 
“Good morning, Honorable Churchill.” 
the word is used only in speaking of a 
person, never in speaking to a person. 
It is never properly used without the 
article the preceding it and without the 
term Mister or the Christian name of 
the person coming between jt and the 
surname. For instance one might say, 
“I should like you to meet the Honorable 
Mr. Churchill,” or “I should like you to 
meet the Honorable Winston Churchill.” 
But he should never say “I'd like you to 
meet the Honorable Churchill” or “Hi, 
Honorable, come over and meet my 
Aunt.” 


fore it and Mr. or the minister’s Chris- 
tian name following it. 

8. When referring to a clergyman and 
his wife, it is proper to say, “I should 
like to present you to the Reverend Mr. 
and Mrs, John Smith,” not “This is Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Smith.” 

If you want to make your minister 
friends happy call them either by their 
first names, if you know them well 
enough to do so, or call them “Mister.” 
It will be music to their ears. Ministers 
do not want to be “Reverends”; they 
want to be human beings. 

To address a minister as “Reverend” 
is like drinking one’s coffee with a spoon 
in the cup. It’s a glaring lapse in eti- 
quette. You don’t drink your coffee with 
a spoon in your cup. Why not bring the 
use of reverend into line? 
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For a Decent Old Age for Pastors 


Dr. 


Edward Williams 


Director of Fund Promotion, Board of Pensions 


It is high time for action rather than 
debate in the matter of supplementing 
the pitifully inadequate pensions and 
relief grants now being paid to our re- 
tired ministers or their widows. I wonder 
how many congregations are aware of 
the fact that 3,000 checks go regularly to 
widows, the average payment being 
some $285 annually. How much com- 
fort can you buy out of $285 a year in 
the light of current inflation? A definite 
number of retired ministers are actually 
in need of the common necessities. 

The Service Pension Plan is a splendid 
instrument, and in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, assures to its members adequate 
pensions. But the dues which are cur- 
rently being remitted cannot be used 
to supplement pensions of those retired, 
or used for relief purposes; such a prac- 
tice would destroy the Plan itself. It 
must be kept actuarily sound. 

Some ask why pensions are now so 
small. It is because, in the limited pe- 
riod of their membership, these aged 
servants of the Church could not build a 
reasonable pension. 

Because many served most of their 
lives in low-salaried fields, and the pen- 
sion earned reflects the low salary. 

Because some of these pensioners gave 
more thought to increasing benevolence 
budgets than to personal income. 

Because men believed the ministry 
was a sacrificial service and lived ac- 
cordingly. Should we penalize them 
with a comfortless old age, after we have 
received such sacrificial service? We are 
generous abroad, but are we forgetting 
the scriptural obligation for those “of our 
own household”? 

A Canadian layman, after attending 
his first conference on ministers’ salaries, 
voluntarily offered $1,000,000 in ten an- 
nual payments to relieve the economic 
pressure in the manse, and covered the 
pledge in his will. There must be men 
and women in our own Communion as 
generous and responsive. A Chinese 
Christian, in simple gratitude to those 
who served his people in the name of 
Christ, quietly deposited $1,000,000 
plus to assure roof and shelter for re- 
tired missionaries when they return 
home. There must be American Presby- 
terians who will make similar provision 
for the men and women who served the 
Church at home. 

We are indebted to these pensioners 
for many ministries, for their influence 
on our lives and communities; we re- 
member some with deep affection. But 
have we been concerned about their 
welfare, have we interested ourselves in 
how they live? There must be a Christ- 
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like meeting of this situation, a realistic 
concern for the disabled and retired, a 
personal determination to do something 
about it now. 

There are many more than 3,900 
widows with means in our Communion, 
who by special gift or legacy could un- 
derwrite the additional help needed for 
the widows on the rolls of the Board of 
Pensions, and the latter certainly merit 
the assurance that the membership of 
our Church cares that they spend their 
remaining years in dignity and honor. 

We know only the needs of some. 
There are others who hide their respect- 
able poverty; they cannot beg. We can 
help all when the means are available. 
We can bring our Church to a new 
stature if we will stand and face this 
issue, 





Members, Money, and the Spirit 
John W. Wimberly 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Jackson, Michigan 


Each year a series of articles, edi- 
torials, and letters to editors appear, 
denouncing the fallacy of statistics as 
revealers of true church strength. Much 
is made of the point that figures do not 
afford a very realistic appraisal of 
whether a given church is a good church 
or not. It is the “spirit of the church” 
that is important, not the number of 
people received or money receipts. 

One is placed in an embarrassing po- 
sition if he seeks to defend statistics. Let 
the accuser point to the Spirit of God, 
and one saying a good word for statistics 
is placed in the position of decrying the 
power of the Spirit. 

But as one visits particular churches, 
comes to know their work, and then 
checks on the statistical report in the 
Assembly Minutes, it becomes evident 
that there is a correlation between the 
annual report of the Church and the 
moving power of God within the Church. 
The amount of money contributed to 
the benevolence program of the church 
does indicate something about either a 
local unit or the denomination as a whole. 
Money given by the average family is 
neither cheap money nor unsacrificial 
money. It could be used for something 
else, but for some reason or the other 
it is given for God’s work. As a pastor I 
am not ready to say that my people give 
either for the sake of respectability, or 
self-esteem. Some do, but the great 
majority give because they want to see 
God’s work done. 

There is a relationship between the 


members received by a congregation and 
the zeal for souls. Nine times out of ten, 
if a church has a good evangelistic index 
year after year it indicates that the peo- 
ple and the minister have a zeal for 
evangelism. If year after year a church 
has a poor evangelistic index, it indicates 
one of two things: either a community 
shrinking in size or a church careless of 
obligations to the unsaved about it. 

Certainly people join churches who are 
not in earnest. As a pastor I know that 
the great majority are terribly in earnest. 
If they are not coming into the Church, 
then the lack of statistical growth often 
indicates a sterile spirit within the con- 
gregation. Check your presbytery or 
Synod and see if this is not so. 

It is amusing in part, and tragic in 
part, that the very folk who were crying 
for a revival of the Spirit in the Church, 
and bewailing the evangelistic index of 
Presbyterianism have so changed their 
tune. Now that the New Life Movement 
has brought a revival, they moan that 
the people coming into a saving faith do 
not mean it. 

Statistics are not everything, but they 
are something. The particular church 
with a poor statistical record is one fac- 
ing a shouted need for self-examination. 
The figures may not tell the story, but 
surely they point to a danger. They can 
show places where examination and 
prayer are sadly needed. In our search 
for honest judgments about the church, 
let us be honest enough to examine what 
is before*us as we read our annual report. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Kunkle consult with Dr. Horace Ryburn, field representative for Thailand, on need for books. 


The Overseas Reporter introduces you to a Foreign 
Missions service observing its sixth anniversary this 
month. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Stewart Kunkle, retired Presby- 
terian missionaries, make no claim to be philanthropists, 
but during the past six years they have given away 
106,216 books. That's more volumes than most college 
libraries can boast. These books have not been sent 
out indiscriminately. They have been carefully placed 
in the libraries of missionaries, mission colleges and 
schools, national pastors, and mission hospitals, and 
even in public libraries across the world. 

Operating “Readers Service” at the headquarters 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, the Kunkles are agents of the Church in 
getting good books from people in this country and 
sending them to book-hungry people in all parts of 
the world. 

Begun in 1947, when the Kunkles returned from 
forty years’ service in China, where they had main- 
tained a library for their neighbors and fellow mis- 
sionaries, Readers Service placed 1,604 books during 
its first vear. Now the number has grown to more 
than 25,000 volumes annually. These range from 
children’s books to ponderous theological tomes. Not 
only religion but art, music, engineering, poetry, fic- 
tion, history, world affairs, science, cooking, garden- 
ing, education, gem-cutting, are among the themes 
of books requested by individuals and institutions. 

Where do the books come from? Dr. Kunkle named 
six major sources. Boards of Education offer copies 
of textbooks no longer used. Libraries offer to give 
duplicates to needy institutions. Through a Presby- 
terian pastor the Pennsylvania State College gave 
several hundred engineering and scientific volumes 
which now improve the libraries of Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute in India, Silliman University in the 
Philippines, Mackenzie College in Brazil, and Meiji 
Gakuin in Japan. 

Publishers will often dispose of an older edition 
at a very nominal price or give the books to Readers 
Service. In this way many children’s books, which 
are always in great demand, have been acquired. 
Where they have known about the Service, West- 


minster Foundations have collected used texts from 
students to be sent to overseas colleges. 

Many books have come from the libraries of re- 
tired or deceased ministers. Only recently Dr. Kunkle 
got word that a minister's widow was about to sell 
fur ninety dollars over a thousand volumes in her 
husband’s library. He offered to buy them. A layman 
heard of it and donated the money. Now several 
overseas schools have, merely for the cost of trans- 
portation, books which to them are worth thousands 
of dollars. 

Mrs. Kunkle assured us that individuals are the 
best source of books for Readers Service. Some make 
a regular habit of passing on to the Kunkles good 
books which they have purchased and enjoved. The 
Kunkles feel that more people would share their 
books if they could know the instruction, the joy, 
and the help which their book gifts bring to overseas 
people eager for knowledge. 

The demand for good books in English is con- 
stantly growing. In Japan where great libraries were 
destroyed during the war, in the Philippines where 
English is taught in all schools, in India which is 
waging a battle against illiteracy, there is a new 
demand for American books. 

In Latin America more and more students are 
learning English and need books in our language. 
So it is in Pakistan, Indonesia, Europe, Thailand, the 
Near East, Africa, and Hong Kong. The demand for 
books far exceeds the supply. 

The Kunkles have now launched into the field of 
periodicals. Good magazines in sets can be used by 
overseas institutions. Readers Service can furnish the 
names and addresses of missionaries and others who 
could use good magazines mailed regularly to them. 
Readers Service also sends out music, especially choir 
anthems. Requests are received regularly for such 
music as The Messiah and The Crucifixion. 

“The books which vou so generously sent me have 
given me more jov than any other material possession 
I have.” Letters like the one from which this quota- 
tion is taken more than repav the Kunkles for their 
hard work and deep concern for the spread of knowl- 
edge through the sharing of good books. 
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RADIO AND TV 


Bishop Sheen, 
Uncle Milty, and Lucy 


Should religious leaders 


be sponsored by commercial advertisers? 


Is Bishop Sheen contributing to the 
moral and spiritual strength of America 
through his appearances on the Admiral 
sponsored television program “Life Is 
Worth Living”? Or is he dragging the 
Church down to the ways of the “money- 
changers in the temple”? An answer to 
these questions may help also to shed 
light on another problem that is troubling 
many Americans of all faiths today, 
“Should religious leaders be sponsored 
by commercial advertisers on television?” 

First, let us examine the objectives of 
those who are involved—Bishop Sheen, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Admiral 
Corporation, and the American public. 

Bishop Sheen is the head of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country. His worthy objective is to win 
as many converts as he can to the Roman 
Catholic faith. As an aid to that end he 
accepted the invitation of the Du Mont 
Television Network to occupy the “death 
watch” Tuesday evening at eight o'clock, 
a time when most televiewers dialed to 
either the Milton Berle or the Frank 
Sinatra program. So refreshing an im- 
provement was Bishop Sheen over both 
these rivals that the Frank Sinatra pro- 
gram shortly died and the Milton Berle 
program had to be put into the hands of 
a program super-surgeon named Good- 
man Ace. So successful was Bishop Sheen 
in building an audience that he won 
himself a commercial sponsor and count- 
less awards as the television man of the 
year. 


The Roman Catholic Church must be 
pleased to have so able and successful a 
spokesman. Yet hierarchy and laymen 
must be troubled by some of the implica- 
tions of the present arrangement. Does 
it foreshadow a day when television sta- 
tions will no longer give time free as a 
public service for the broadcasting of 
Roman Catholic programs but will re- 
quire that sponsors be found for them all? 
According to the arrangement with the 
sponsor, Bishop Sheen is to sound as little 
as possible like a Roman Catholic priest. 
He is to talk about ethical, moral, and 
patriotic subjects which have interest to 
all people and will offend no one. He is 
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to use his great skills and his magnetic 
personality to build good will for his 
church. And by his wearing of ecclesi- 
astical robes and having a statue of the 
Virgin well centered in the background 
there is no doubt as to the particular 
denomination he represents. We suspect 
there are many pressures on the Bishop— 
the hierarchy pressing him to include 
more of the distinctively Roman Catholic 
teachings in his programs, and_ the 
church laymen urging him to let well | 
enough alone and to win friends and in- | 
fluence people by being a good fellow | 
and not revealing too much that would 
alienate part of his audience. 





The Admiral Corporation is probably 
interested in two things, and its presi- 
dent, Ross Siragusa, in an additional 
third. The Admiral Corporation is in- 
terested in the worthy objectives of win- 
ning good will and selling its products. 
Its president, said to be an ardent Roman 
Catholic layman, should be given the 
highest praise. Surely his earnest desire 
is to make America finer through the in- 
fluence of Christian teaching. And he ap- 
pears to be the type of courageous lay- 
man who loves his church and does all 
he can to strengthen it. 

The public, which eventually decides 
these matters, turns to television for en- 
tertainment, for information, and for the 
excitement of living in a larger world. 
Even though the public pays all the bills 
for television ultimately through pur- 
chase of the advertised goods and serv- 
ices, it is unreasonably grateful when the 
advertisers present programs as much 
above the lowest common denominator 
level as the Sheen program. But how- 
ever much they like the Sheen program, 
many viewers, including .churchmen of 
all faiths, are beginning to feel sorry for 
Bishop Sheen on two counts. They are 
wondering if he has not got himself 
trapped in the unfortunate position for a 
churchman of being a salesman, Just as 
“Uncle Milty” sells certain gasoline and 
lubrication products and “Lucy” sells a 
particular brand of cigarettes, so now 
Bishop Sheen has been made the “show” 
to pull an audience for the sale of certain 
manufactured goods. Always the world 
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LIKE A PRAYER 
ANSWERED...1 CAN 


EAR AGAIN 


Whata blessing 
to hear again 
with a clarity 
and ease I never 
dreamed possi- 
ble. No longer 
do I miss out 
on the precious 
sounds I 
thought were 
lost forever. 
Church ser- 
mons, the voic- 
es of loved ones, 
: music — all the 
sounds that make up life—are brought 
back with startling clarity. : 
FREE BOOKLET! Why risk losing 
so much of life’s pleasures and oppor- 
tunities? Let science help you with 
the modern miracle of electronics. 
You'll find it all explained in a valu- 
able new FREE BOOK that every 
hard of hearing person should read. 
Send for your copy today. No cost or 
obligation whatsoever. A postcard 
will do. 
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BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
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Crisp and clear from the belfry . . . the 
age-old song of bells . . . bearing hope and 
peace to my people. .. cathedral 

music in our little church! 

Free Booklet tells the fascinating 
history of carillons . .. shows how your 
church can have a Stromberg-Carlson 
electronic carillon. Also, information 
for those wishing to give a 
carillon as a memorial. 

Send a postal to Stromberg- 

Carlson Company, 1225 Clifford 
Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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in which you 
are interested. 


PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 


ESTEY ‘ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 
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THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans end potishes quickly and easily 


. . leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-ht 
Repeat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 
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FOR CASH 


Dept. PL 
Baker Book House Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you want pub- 
lished? Learn about our unusus _ plan whereby your book 
can be published, promoted - na on a pro- 
fessional basis We consider type of work. New 
authors welcome. For more waferunstien. write for val- 
uable booklet PI It's free 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
in Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


[as MEN AND WOMEN 


Act as General Agency for 
distribution of the world's 
leading religious works! 
Nationwide demand for 
best-selling ‘‘Hurlbut’s Story of The Bible. Tilu- 
minated Bibles, Testaments. Establish your own 
business rendering VITAL Christian Service. WRITE 
for details. FREE Catalog! 

1014-Y Arch St. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE 2033: 4re" st. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Funds Easily Earned for your Projects 
Sell our over 100 different Cookie 
Cutters, Cake Decorating Stencils and 
APPLICAL Window Decorations. 
Colorful, useful, and very popular. 


Easy profits. 
Samples and details FREE to Officials 
| _EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS (O., Andover 3, New Jersey__| 


















CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass « Lighting Fixtures 
Altars * Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


Stud ( GEORGE L. PAYNI 
PRINCI I PATERSON 
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RADIO AND TV 


is glad to drag the church down to its 
level. Thus it reports with glee when a 
clergyman on a golf course uses words 
which sound like profanity and the world 
feels quite comfortable when a congre- 
gation raises money through devices 
closely akin to gambling. So the ma- 
terialistic world today rejoices that it has 
made one of America’s outstanding 
churchmen into a huckster. 


Sympathy goes out to Fulton Sheen 
for the second part of the trap in which 
he has been ensnared. An advertiser is 
anxious to secure the largest possible 
audience of potential buyers of what 
he has to sell. For that reason he does 
not wish to offend a single televiewer. 
So Bishop Sheen has been told he must 
not present sectarian views lest he offend 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians, 
Jews, Mormons, Buddhists, and others. 
Thus he is forced to disguise himself and 
try to sound like what he is not. To a de- 
gree he is asked to sound like Pollyanna 
and then is criticized because often he 
does sound like Pollyanna. He is denied 
on the air the right of integrity, the right 
to talk like what he is, one of the ablest 
preachers and teachers in the world to- 
day and an ardent exponent of the 
Roman Catholic faith. This commercially 
imposed limitation on the Bishop is not 
fair to him, and it represents a great 
threat to freedom in America today. 
What is happening to the America of 
town meeting and the free press where a 
man was defended in his right to speak 
out clearly the things he believed? 
Totalitarianism has advanced a long way 
when America accepts the “never offend” 
philosophy of the advertising fraternity 
and suppresses the real freedom of 
speech of leaders like Bishop Sheen. 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, 
Jews, and all other men of good will 
should be concerned to take from Fulton 
Sheen the shackles of commercialism 
and suppression. Surely the advertisers 
themselves, mostly high-minded men, 
cannot really wish to put religion through 
the commercial and suppression sieves. 


It would seem to me that the answers 
to the questions with which we began 
must be obvious. Religion, which has to 
do with our faith, our aspirations, and 
our ideals for living, is too important and 
too controversial to be dependent upon 
the generosity of commercial sponsors or 
the fickle judgments of mass program 
acceptance. Bishop Sheen, commercially 
sponsored on television, is doing a little 
immediate good but enormous long- 
range harm to religious broadcasting in 
America. 

—C.ayton T. GriswoL_p 


“NEVER BEFORE a ¢— 
volume like this. 


The timeliest and most 
completely objective 
book in the whole field.” 


—DR. DANIEL A. POLING, 
editor, CHRISTIAN HERALD 
$e LE A A TE ee ce ad 
Primer on Roman Catholicism 
for PROTESTANTS 
by STANLEY 1. STUBER 
reveals 
@ What Protestants should know about Roman 
Catholics 
@ How Protestants differ from Roman Catholics— 
and why 
Here is the truth about Roman Cath- 
olics—what they believe, how they prac- 
tice their faith, how their church is 
organized, and how and why Protestants 
differ from them, point by point. Ex- 
plained clearly in authoritative, re- 
ligion-based answers to hundreds of 
questions like these: 
®@ When isn't the Pepe ‘‘infallible’’? 
® Can the Pope icate Protest ? 
® Do Roman Cathelics practice religious liberty in 
countries they govern? 
® How can the Pope nullify « marriage? 
Includes list of over 50 major points of disagreement. 
“There has long been a crying need for just 
such a volume that would present objectively, 
factually, and from reliable sources, the Roman 
Catholic faith to Protestant readers.” 
—Dr. Robert E. Luccock, 
Pulpit Book Club Bulletin 


$2.50 at your Presbyterian bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


New York 7, N.Y. 











CAMP SKYLAND 

on Lake Champlain 
A quiet vacation place for all the family. 
Cabins with central dining room. For 
illustrated folder write Wm. J. & Mabel 
K. Norton, Rt. 3, South Hero, Vt. 





1S DAYS - PALESTINE - ONLY $990 


For the pastor who can only get away for 2 Sundays 
this special Excursion will take you to* Rome, Cairo, 
Damascus, Jericho, Samaria, Hebron, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Baalbeck, River Jordan, Sea of 


wire or telephone collect for reservations. Send for 
FREE map of Palestine 


GRETZINGER WORLD TOURS 


Telephone SYcamore 8-521 
1383 Mar Vista Ave. Pasadena, California 








= 
BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Prestaten ground lenses and 
nter focusing gives exact eye 
adjustment. large 42MM _ objec- 
tiv mile range. Strongly 
built. Weight 10 oz. Extra wide 
Field of view. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed or money $=. ed. 


, 
check or money ardor. $95 oii 











Send 
CRITERION CO., DEPT 
331 Church St. “Wertioré 3, Conn. _/ 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
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Communists 


and the Rest of Us 


Only a few oddities among Christians 
are Communists, and by Communists I 
mean not people who repudiate or ques- 
tion capitalism but people who lend 
themselves to Soviet intrigues or pur- 
poses. Only a few Christians like the 
Communist idea, but that idea itself is 
not the enemy. The enemy—we mustn't 
be namby-pamby about this—is Soviet 
Russian imperialism. 

There is brutality in all peoples. In- 
stance the terrible action of some Ameri- 
can soldiers in brutally murdering a 
Korean Christian leader, or the actions 
of some British and American individuals 
in occupied Germany. But these are the 
personal actions of debased human be- 
ings, not the relentless operations of a 
debasing and inhuman system. The 
British and American ways of (political) 
life are faulty, sometimes incidentally 
cruel, but essentially kindly in intention. 

If you want to take a discerning look 
at the Russian system, read A Reluctant 
Traveller in Russia by Tadeusz Wittlin 
(Rinehart, New York; $3.00, 280 pages). 
It is a brilliant book with the shades of 
Dostoevsky all around it. It is full of the 
grim humor and the horrifying kindliness 
of men and women who live in a shadow 
world of almost incidental gruesomeness. 

Wittlin, a Pole, ran before the invad- 
ing Germans and got a free ride to 
Siberia, but with stops in all sorts and 
conditions of jails across Russia. His book 
is really a jail’s-eye view of Soviet life. It 
is a unique view but a sick-making one. 

Now, the kind of information he re- 
tails is no mystery. Everybody but the 
Red Dean of Canterbury and Alice in 
Wonderland knows about it or can have 
access to it, from Harvard to the 
Himalayas. Why, then, do people who 
otherwise seem to be sane, lend them- 
selves to the squalid conspiracy known 
as the Communist Party, a party that 
exists not to gain power in countries out- 
side the Soviet Union (not necessarily, 
that is) but to act as a subversive agency 
for Russia? 

According to Morris L. Ernst and 
David Loth in Repert on the American 
Communist (Henry Holt, New York; 
$3.00, 240 pages) the answer is simple. 
If you're a Communist, you've been 
crossed in love, or haven't been loved, 
or are in one or another of a thousand 
ways just a bit off the emotional beaten 
track padded by the people classed as 
normal. Since I read their book, I’ve 
chewed over their thesis almost without 
interruption. There are flaws in_ it 
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that I frankly haven't space to en- 
large on because my _ enlargements 
would be not much more than cautionary 
words. My only footnote, then, is that 
some of the kind of people who join the 
Communist Party also join the Church 
or “go in for culture.” Quite a few of 
them are ardent believers in “social 
work,” and more than one or two of them 
are pathologically anti-Communist. If 
vou accept the fact that most subtly un- 
happy people with a drive to do things 
join something to try to find the whole- 
ness that comes from complete absorp- 
tion, then these authors are right. 

Most American Communists are mid- 
dle class, the book reveals. The profes- 
sional revolutionaries of the Party core 
are almost all working class. Few Com- 
munists stay long in the Party. This is 
my experience of them, and this book 
confirms it. What Americans should un- 
derstand when they read the book is that 
it is a portrait of all “out-of-power” 
Communist recruitment. It is an im- 
portant book for Christians because we 
too often play the Party’s game and keep 
in it people who want to get out—by 
victimizing those who come to them- 
selves and get out. The Party knows that 
and is greatly obliged to us. It even in- 
forms on ex-Communists. The job of the 


Church is surely to reach towards dis- | 


affected Communists and say that here, 
in this house of fellowship, is a place for 
every bruised perfectionist who has 
found that there is no perfect way. The 
Church is not a perfect way; it is a com- 
munity of sinners who have come to 
themselves and have together found for- 
giveness. Or are we poor sinners too 
good for the other poor sinners? I urge 
you to read this good, useful, 
humane book. 

After which, you may want to relax. 
I recommend for this purpose The Lost 
Trail of the Sahara by Roger Frison- 
Roche (Prentice-Hall, New York; $2.95, 
262 pages), a thumping good Foreign 
Legion yarn; Monsoon Quarter by 
Marion Lowndes (Westminster, Phila- 
delphia; $3.00, 219 pages), an _ eye- 
riveting story of insanity in the South 
Seas; Executive Suite by Cameron 
Hawley (Houghton Mifflin, Boston; 
$3.00, 344 pages), a story of big business, 
a coveted presidency, and a hero who al- 
most hears Hollywood's heavenly choir 
as he makes his closing speech about his 
ideals (he got the Presidency). Finally, 
in a different (higher) category, The 
Sojourner by Marjorie (The Yearling) 


Hard-of-Hearing ? 


get the facts about 


TRANSISTOR 


HEARING AIDS 
“CAN I GET a hearing aid operated 


entirely by a single ‘energy capsule’ 
smaller than a dime in diameter? .. . 
without any vacu- 
um tubes?... that 
can be worn in the 
hair? Can I get an 
aid I can wear so 
that NOONE will 
know I am hard of 
hearing?” 

A new FREE 
booklet, “Facts 
About Transistor 
Hearing Aids,” by 
the author of a 
600-page text on 
hearing instruments and nationally 
known authority on hearing instru- 
ments, gives you the FACTS. It tells the 
truth about transistor hearing aids and 
will save you many hard earned dollars, 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hard- 
of-hearing person should know. 
rn A. WATSON, President « ROOM R1609 | 

MEDICAL ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENT CO. 
| 21 No. 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. | 


| Please send me (in plain envelope) your FREE | 





L. A. WATSON 


| booklet, Facts About Transistor Hearing Aids.” | 
| Nome l 
| Address__ — | 
| City State l 
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EARN 
EXTRA 
money 


for yourself or your organization 


with ALICE AMES... 
Bronzed Baby Shoes 


Guaranteed Products 


When you act as our representative in 
your locality, you will be associated with 
the largest bronzing company in the 
world. Our products are all uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. You owe it to your cus- 
tomers to give them the best for their 
money. Join forces with a company that 
will treat your customers the way you 
want them treated. The demand for 
bronzed baby shoes is bigger than at 
any time during the past ten years. 





Exceptional Earnings 


Some Alice Ames representatives earn as 
much as $250 a week. averaging only 6 
sales a day. There is still no other line to 
compete with the superb and complete 
line of Alice Ames Bronzed Baby Shoes. 
It is no wonder that our representatives 
top the field in earnings. 


Finest Materials Used 
Alice Ames believes baby’s tiny shoes are 
far too precious to risk preserving with 
inferior metals. Alice Ames uses real 
pure electrolitic copper in plating every 
shoe that comes to our plant. 

WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS 
ALICE AMES, INC., Boston 36, Mass. 

Dept. PL-5 

















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
CARROLL COLLEGE = pgnded..3848; 


Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in_ scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to aeprogram of Christian higher education. 
Write Dir. of Adm.. Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wis. 
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THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 
Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 


tion, Paul M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, Idaho. 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, accredited. Courses in 
religion, science, business, teaching, music, nursing, 
social sciences. Pre-medical, pre-law. etc. Beautiful 
campus. Lowest costs. Scholarships available. Pres- 
ident Samuel S. George, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY °°y3t°¢.2 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. J. Walter Malone, Pres., Decatur, Ulinois. 
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COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 
_President, Cla Clarksville, Arkansas. 


TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 

for grade school teaching. 4-year 

for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 

physical education, A Presbyterian-afliliated Liberal 

Arts College. 
WwW R IT £ COE COLLEGE 

Cedar Rapids, towa 


Director of 
Admissions 





Accredited, Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, 1% 


FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C.; TEACHER 


HANOVER COLLEGE ,2resy*enan- 





H. ASTINGS Co IL L EGE A ocedusationsl 


college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre- sredkeal 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres.. Hastings. Nebraska. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL ,&3': 


5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec'l. Individual guidance. 300-acre 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports, riding. gym. 
pool, Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE Established in 17094 


Four-year, Presbyterian, coeducational, fully 
accredite A. Liberal Arts: B. S. Bus. 
Admins. Pre-professional courses. Two-year 
secretarial course. Friendly, Christian  in- 
fluences-amid the foothills of the Smokies. 
Moderate costs-endowed and work scholar- 
ships. 

RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 

Greeneville, Tennessee 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY 


Under Church sponsorship but non-sectarian in nature, 





Shenandoah emphasizes spiritual awareness among her 
students. 4-year B.Musiec & B.Musie Ed. degrees in piano, 
voice, organ, violin, ‘cello; public school. Special course 
in church music. Also accredited Jr. College: art, home 
ec., sec'l, pre-professional, lib. arts. Summer session. 
Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box P, Dayton, Virginia. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological! 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _City of 50.000. For 
catalog write: Director of Ad b ta. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Zgunded 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
‘*The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
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BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
omen. Sound academic training with a strong 

Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 

Scholarships ova For information write Dir. of 





_ Admissions, Box P. Beaver C . Pa. 


“MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts, Courses in nursery 
school ed. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. Mary 
Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Virginia. 





degree. Liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professional 
courses. Scholarships, self-help program. Career 
counseling. Sports, pool. Beautiful campus in Cum- 
beriland Valley. Presbyterian. Est. 1869. Catalog 
Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE High academic 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY = 
BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small! 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice ef sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 





Dr. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 











WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Est. 1744. America’s oldest Presbyterian prep 
Grades 7-12. Post-grad. Intensive one subject plan. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, hobbies. 
0 acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Cat.: C. W. 
Blaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 














wished to learn. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


The influence of the educated American woman is one of the 
strongest forces for good in our national life today. 


It is Christian liberal education, not narrow specialized training. 
that has developed her abilities and insights. As homemaker-citizen 
and as careerist-citizen, she justifies magnificently the faith of those 
who a century ago were fighting for her right to learn what she 
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Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E25, Pulpit Book EP75. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, I. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 














\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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BOOKS 


Rawlings (Scribner, New York; $3.50, 
327 pages) which doesn’t quite touch 
The Yearling but is a fine novel anyway. 
—SHaun Herron 

Editor, British Weekly 


“The Most Contemporary 
Book in the Bible” 


God’s Order, by John A. Mackay. 
(Macmillan, New York; 1953; 214 pages, 
$3.00.) 

This is a book about Paul's letter to 
the Ephesians, written by the president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The subtitle—“The Ephesian Letter 
and This Present Time’—states the 
theme of the book. Ephesians is singled 
out by Dr. Mackay as “the most con- 
temporary book of the Bible,” furnish- 
ing “the basic structure which humanity 
needs for the true expression of com- 
munal life.” 

There's probably no subject on which 
we're more eager to find guidance in the 
Bible. Whether we're friends of the UN, 
world federalism, or the system of 
autonomous nation-states, we're all con- 
cerned to find some order to enable men 
to live on this earth with the minimum 
of discord. But if we look to the Apostle 
Paul for support of our pet social or eco- 
nomic theory, we're apt to be disap- 
pointed, “. . . In our study of the Ephe- 
sian Letter,” writes Dr. Mackay, “it is no 
futuristic Utopia that will concern us. 
What will engage our thoughts is some- 
thing that now is in essential, nuclear 
form. God’s Order actually exists, how- 
ever imperfectly, in the Christian 
Church. . . . The chief concern of Jesus 
Christ is the Christian Church, which is 
His body. It is not civilization or culture 
or the political order.” The total impact 
of the book goes to convince the reader 
that no human system—Communism, 
free enterprise, fascism or democracy— 
will ever cut or disentangle the Gordian 
knot. The only answer is Christian peo- 
ple living together in the way of their 
Lord. 

One of the arresting ideas in Dr. Mac- 
kay’s structure of reasoning is his con- 
cept of the Devil. Paul is presented as 
believing in “a personal, supernatural 
spirit of evil: in the universe,” whose 
“cleverest wile is to convince us that he 
does not exist.” Perhaps we moderns 
have rashly fallen in with this Being’s 
plans. 

Dr. Mackay is internationally known 
as a careful and original thinker, and as 
one of the foremost Biblical scholars in 
the Presbyterian Church. God’s Order, 
an informal, nontechnical book, is an ex- 
cellent starter for general readers who 
want to become acquainted with his 
work. —|. Cuarntes McKiracHaN 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 





THE CAPTAIN’S CAP 


By Dorothy Ballard 


All day the gang had been working 
on the raft, dragging logs from the ocean 
beach across to the lagoon, and nailing 
them together with five planks. As usual, 
Walt was in charge. 

Finally Shirley threw down her ham- 
mer in disgust. “I'm tired of taking 
orders. I'd like to do some bossing my- 
self.” 
~ Walt heard her. “Okay, Shirley, I 
have to go up to the house for some more 
nails and a rope. While Tm gone you 
can be captain.” He took off his white 
yachting cap with the gold anchor on 
the front and tossed it to her. “The tide 
is about to turn, and by the time I get 
hack it will be safe to launch the raft.” 

Shirley pulled the cap over her 
straight, brown hair, feeling very im- 
portant as Walt went off at a run. 
“Come on, gang,” she ordered. “Let's 
get this raft finished.” 

Bob began to nail the braces for the 
notched post that held the steering oar. 
“Tll have to wait until Walt brings more 
nails before I can finish this job,” he said 
finally. 

Shirley was impatient. “Oh, pooh, 
that’s good enough. Let’s push the raft 
into the water.” 

“But the tide hasn’t turned,” pro- 
tested Louise. “See, the water is still run- 
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ning out of the lagoon toward the ocean. 
Walt said... .” 

“I'm captain now, and I say we're 
going to launch the raft.” 

Bob’s cousin Terry gave a little push 
at one end. “Guess it wouldn’t hurt just 
to see if it floats all right.” Shirley began 
shoving at the other end. Bob and Louise 
helped. With an extra boost the raft slid 
down the last few inches of sand—it was 
afloat. 

“Hop on!” cried Shirley. They scram- 
bled aboard, Bob picking up his ham- 
mer as he went. “Cast off. Full steam 
ahead!” Excitedly Shirley grabbed the 
steering oar. 

“Easy, easy,” warned Bob. “That tiller 
post won’t stand much strain. And keep 
in close to shore.” 

“I'm giving the orders,” snapped 
Shirley. But she looked anxiously to- 
ward the channel where the outgoing 
tide was pouring through to the sea. 
Once out of the lagoon, the raft would 
be caught in the ocean breakers. 

The raft began to drift farther out, 
picking up speed. They were headed 
straight for the channel. Shirley threw 
all her weight against the oar, trying to 
turn the raft. With a wrenching and 
cracking the tiller post tore loose. Shirley 
sprawled to her knees. The oar flipped 


overboard. 

“What will we do now?” Shirley asked 
in a shaky voice. “I wish Walt were 
here. He always knows what to do.” 

“Yeah, but you're the captain now,” 
Terry said. 

Everybody was looking at Shirley. 
She was too scared to think. But when 
you're captain you have to think. Other 
people depend on you. She looked 
around desperately. What was that in 
Bob’s hand? 

“Bob, bring your hammer. Help me 
pry loose one of these planks. We can 
use it for a paddle.” 

“Aye, aye, captain.” They got the 
plank off in a hurry. It made a clumsy 
paddle, but it worked. Slowly they 
swung the raft across the current and 
headed in. Walt saw them as he came 
running along the shore with his coil of 
rope. When they were near enough he 
threw them one end of the line and 
pulled the raft to a safe landing. 

Shirley was the last one to step onto 
the sand. She took off Walt’s cap and 
handed it to him. “Not a very good fit 
for me,” she mumbled. 

“She'll grow into it, though,” Bob 
grinned. “When it came to the pinch, she 
gave the right orders.” 
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G V E N WITHOUT COST 


TO YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Your Choice of 


6 SAUCE POTS 


or 


6 BEVERAGE PITCHERS 


So Easy! One of the Most 
Liberal Offers Ever Made! 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


This liberal offer is being made to ac- 
quaint you with our wonderful Genevieve 
Bedford's Creme Shampoo —a marvelous 
shampoo that mokes hair breathtakingly 
beautiful and lustrous — and can be used 
in any kind of woter. Each generous 
5-ounce tube sells for only 89c. Your or- 
ganization sells only thirty-six (36) tubes 
and we send your choice of the sets illus- 
trated, ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST! Just 
think — that’s only 6 tubes for each 
Sauce Pot or Pitcher. Mail the coupon 
today for complete details. 


6 BEVERAGE PITCHERS 


in Colored Aluminum 


Wonderful for serving all types of hot or 
cold drinks. Set of six in your own assort- 
ment of Cherry Red, Sunset Gold and Em- 
erald Green 21% qt. Pitchers. Colors are 
permonent. Finish resists stains, mars and 
scratches. Easy to clean. Pitchers have 
built-in ice-bridge; easy-pouring spout and 
cool bakelite handles. 


Mail Coupon Today for Complete Details! 

Ford E. Bedford a 6-Piece 
oe SS SAUCE POT 
4m COOKING SET 


Without obligation, please send complete details of your 
remarkable offer of the Sauce Pot Cooking Set and 
Beveroge Pitcher Set. 





Name 


ae ae The answer to your organization's cooking problems. Set includes two 


Street or R. F. D. 16-quart, two 12-quart and two 8-quort pots. Finest quality aluminum with 
City ; init snug-fitting covers, heat-proof bakelite cover knobs and steel side handles. 


ane af Crgenaeten a Beautiful polished finish — easy to clean. 
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